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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for the 
Open Mind 
OD of all living things, whose are the flowers and 
the grass, the beasts of the forest and field, the 
fishes of the sea and the birds of the air, we who 
are not Thy creatures only but Thy children look to Thee 
for ever more abundant life. Thou art not the God of dead 
things but of things that live. It is from the fullness of 
thine own infinite vitality that all life flows. We come 
back to Thee, the Source and Spring of power and knowl- 
edge, for the renewal and enlargement of our own spent 
powers. Keep us growing, O Lord. Forbid that upon us 
should settle the chill and fixity of winter, but give us 
instead a perennial springtide of soul, an unending season 
of new adventures in thought and attainment. 
Our heart responds at this joyous summer moment with 
a sense of the vibrancy and eagerness of all nature about 
us. In all living things Thou hast planted a passion to 
grow. And in our heart there stirs the longing to make 
progress, to enrich and enlarge our appreciations. Give 
us, O Thou Spirit of Truth, the open mind, let not the 
increasing years take from us our childlike mood of ex- 
pectancy, nor age impair our capacity to wonder and to 
rejoice at the many fresh unfoldings of Thy wisdom and 
will. Defend us against the fallacies of a finished system. 
Steady us when new knowledge compels us to revise our 
older truth. Show us how to learn and to unlearn with- 
out peril to our integrity, and keep alive within us the 
sense of having an anchor in the eternal. In this era of 
doubt and revolt, when Thou art shaking the very founda- 
tions of doctrines that have endured for ages, defend us 
against the weakness of fear and the hardness of cynicism. 
We would believe in Thee. We would hold Christ’s hand. 


Take not from us, we entreat Thee, the vision of that one 
face. Make him our truth in whom Thy wisdom dwells 
and whose footprints lead us into all truth. For his 
name’s sake. Amen. 


The Outcome of the 
Republican Convention 


T was late on Saturday night before the public learned 

that the Republican convention had concluded its labors 
and placed in nomination its standard bearers for the com- 
ing campaign. To the bystander it looked most of the 
time as if the olc party rule had been broken, the ancient 
party bosses dethroned, and the rank and file of the party 
given free play. The platform was a colorless document 
which could be interpreted by any candidate, from John- 
son to Penrose, as entirely satisfactory to him. It was a 
triumph of cautious and ambiguous phrasing. It said the 
perfectly obvious things in words which make acceptable 
reading to the average man. But it was felt that the can- 
didate selected would give the real sentiment of the party. 
Wood and Lowden committed political hara-kiri with their 
enormous campaign funds. Johnson’s impossible attitude 
on the international issue put him out of question, in spite 
of his former progressive leadership, and his platform 
ability. Hoover had no money and refused to campaign. 
If the “senior statesmen,” the party leaders of the con- 
servative group, could force a nomination by Saturday 
night, when everybody was tired out, there was a chance 
to control the future. If the convention went over until 
Monday, it would be anybody’s fight, with the chances in 
favor of a progressive. But the unseen leadership was in 
evidence at the close, and Senator Harding, a man entirely 
unknown to the rank and file, and fully acceptable to the 
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standpat elder senate group, was nominated. It was evi- 
dence that the adroit forces of conservatism do not always 
need to employ the steam roller. This time they won 
with a much less offensive technique. It is a satisfaction 
to believe that as in all recent national campaigns, the can- 
didates are men of unquestioned personal integrity, such 
as America likes to associate with the incumbents of high 
office. 


The Chaplains Did 
Their Part 


REAT credit is reflected upon the army chaplains by 

a report recently issued by the War Department. 
Sixty-four chaplains were killed or wounded and twenty- 
three given decorations for conspicuous bravery in action. 
The casualties were the largest in terms of percentage of 
any arm of the service. Many chaplains refused proffered 
decorations because the rank and file who were with them 
were not also included. There is some complaint because 
these brave officers were not given higher grading. From 
a strictly military point of view there is no reason why 
chaplains should not have open to them all the grades of 
promotion given physicians and surgeons. Their service 
is of the same non-combative nature, and one is no more 
dangerous than the other. But it seems a little unseemly 
for either group to contend for it, for both are humani- 
tarian. services and of all men neither physicians nor min- 
isters should be smitten with a desire for prestige or re- 
wards either of position or emoluments. Yet others may 
demand justice for them. The army should arrange the 
sanie grades for chaplains as for the medical staff. These 
heroic men are the indisputable answer to those who de- 
cried the sacrificial character of the ministry because a 
of the exemption clause and 
refused to do their part with their fellows of military age. 


very few took advantage 


Should the Community 
Church Be Encouraged? 

HE movement to limit the number of churches in a 
wan community to one, to combine in some equitable 
manner in neighborhoods where there are too many to be 
efncient, and to discourage the advent of unneeded con- 
gregations, is so far under way that it is being reckoned 
with in many denominational and interdenominational gath- 
erings. From inquiries made something like a year ago it is 
evident that there are some hundreds of such churches 
in different parts of the country, and that their numbers 
are on the increase. Some of them are simple “commu- 
in which the interested people of a neigh- 
borhood, without any particular denominational zeal, but 


nity churches,” 


with a real desire for a church home, unite upon some 
modest basis of church membership, and thus secure for 
themselves the advantages of the Christian faith without 
the divisive entailments of denominational rivalries. 
Others of them are federated churches, in which two or 
more congregations, that have found it difficult to main- 
tain separate existence unite on a basis of relationship 
which insures the integrity of each of the cooperating 
groups, but unites in worship and work. 
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The Bias of Denominational 
Counsellors 

T is interesting to see that whenever denominational 
| officials discuss the problems of the community church, 
it is in tones of deprecation. It is often in terms far from 
the truth, as well. The statement is often made by such 
official guardians of denominationalism that the commvu- 
nity or federated church is always a failure. This is 
simply a disregarding of the facts. The proportion of 
successful churches of this character is quite as large as 
in the case of any of the denominational groups. And 
this in spite of the fact that they have no official oversight 
It is natural that the leaders in the denomi- 
national should deprecate the loss of any 
churches from their lists. This is sure to happen in the 
case of the community church, and is liable to occur in 
the instance of federation. Perhaps therefore the opinion 
of such officials is in a measure discounted by their pro- 
fessional bias. Nevertheless, it would be well if all unre- 
lated churches could establish connections with some de- 
nominational missionary and educational boards for pur- 
poses of self-expression in these wider areas of Christian 
effort. The boards selected would be chosen on the ground 
of preference of the majority of the members, or on those 
of efficiency. Any one of the great missionary agencies, 
such as the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, or the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. or the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of the Disciples, would make favorable 
and inspiring auspices to preserve any community church 


or direction. 
activities 


from the peril of irresponsible isolation. 


The Right Kind of 
Americanization 


OLLOWING the war, one might almost say that 

“Americanization” became a fad. It was the word 
on everyone's lips, but nearly everyone meant something 
different by it. Teachers used the word to describe night 
schools which would teach English and the constitution 
of the United States. Business men meant by American- 
ization a subtle campaign against social unrest and in be- 
half of social conservatism. The churches meant by 
Americanization in many cases only a poorly camouflaged 
piece of old-time evangelism. It is inevitable that these 
varying conceptions should lead to differences among the 
workers and to criticism. From the standpoint of the 
church, Americanization can be no mere negative move- 
ment which is directed against that nebulous thing called 
The church as such is not concerned with 
economic theory. No program of purely secular educa- 
tion will truly Americanize our immigrants. Americani- 
zation is more than a matter of cramming in some stray 
crumbs of knowledge. We must teach our immigrants to 
love America, and that will never come about except the 
Americans themselves become good neighbors to the new- 
comer, meeting them upon a plane of friendly social inter- 
course. Nor can any program of Americanization hope to 
succeed which does not build the foundations of all citi- 
zenship. Our immigrants must be assisted to be religious 


Bolshevism. 
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in their own way, and invited to compare their religious 
life with ours, to the mutual advantage of both groups. 
Americanization must include neighborliness and religious 
idealism if it is to succeed. 


How Christian Union is 
Viewed in the Orient 

COMMITTEE has been considering the question of 

the union of the Eastern Orthodox, the Old Catho- 
lics and the Gregorian Christians of the Orient. This 
committee has brought in a thoroughly wise report on the 
essentials of any Christian union program. After in- 
sisting that distrust and ill-will must be superseded by 
trust and friendship and that these churches should learn 
to be concerned about each other’s welfare and to help 
each other, it is proposed that there shall be a circulation 
)f interdenominational news as a means of binding these 
three communions together. Interdenominational news as 
a Christian union force has not been properly appreciated 
by the great leaders of the union movement in the Occi- 
dent. One cannot hate the man one is acquainted with. 
The increase of interdenominational acquaintance is one of 
the surest means of bringing all of Christ’s followers into 
brotherhood and cooperation. 


Advice for the Churches 
in Social Work 
NE of the very strongest commissions set up by the 
Chicago Church 
‘ivic Relations. 


Federation is that of Social and 
One finds on this commission such au- 
thoritative personalities as Dr. Earle E. Eubank, Dean of 
the Y. M. C. A. college; Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, pastor of 
the First M. E. church of Evanston; Dr. John M. Coulter, 
head of the Department of Botany of the University of 
Chicago; Miss Amelia Sears, superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago; and Wilfred S. Reynolds, vice- 
president Central Council of Social Agencies. This com- 
mission offers to advise churches in the matters of social 
service and civic welfare. This advice should be sought 
)y pastors who are ambitious to do something in the direc- 
tion of effective social service. It will be able to prevent 
many costly mistakes which result from unguided experi- 
mentation. The social movement in the churches has suf- 
fered from nothing so much as sentimentalism. The 
hurches have often had zeal without knowledge and thou- 
sands of dollars have been wasted in futile adventures. 
Chicago churches are fortunate in having at hand a group 
of experts who are willing to advise with churches which 
ontemplate the longer program. 


Recruiting the 
Ministry 


HE methods by which the church has secured men for 


its ministry in the past have varied widely. Some 
have been reared in the households of ministers and have 
espoused the sacred calling like Eli’s sons, by training. 
Of these, there are no longer many. In England, in the 
long ago, the younger sons who, under the law of entail 
were disinherited, were encouraged to go into the min- 
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istry for purposes of a “living.” The free churches once 
waited upon miraculous calls. The story of Spurgeon’s 
call to the ministry is forever fascinating. In these days 
various social motives lead young men to take up the 
service of the church. The family affords by no means 
the most potent of these motives. Under present economic 
conditions the family may be counted upon to oppose the 
tendency of any of its sons to enter the ministry. The 
local church sometimes recruits its sons as servants at 
the altar. The Christian college might have been ex- 
pected to perform this service but has often failed to do 
anything at all about it. On the contrary, some Christian 
colleges lose as high as 40 per cent of their men who 
started to college to study for the ministry. Noteworthy 
is the plan employed at Hiram College, a Disciple founda- 
in Ohio. There the president and the ministerial 
members of the senior class cooperate in selecting a list 
of men in the school who seem fitted for the ministry. 
They are invited to the home of the president where the 
opportunities of service through the Christian pulpit are 
presented by eminent ministers. The plan has proved 
quite successful in winning men for religious work. The 
summer conferences of the Y. M. C. A. at Lake Geneva 
and Estes Park have been of large service in recruiting 
leaders for both the ministry and the mission field. 


The Last Ditch Fight of 
the Liquor Forces 
IQUOR may be counted on to fight to the last ditch. 
Now that the Supreme Court has negatived their bat- 
tle for states’ rights and has again upheld the perfectly 


tion 


obvious right of the national congress to legislate for the 
interpretation and enforcement of a national constitutional 
amendment, their last resort is the attack on the right of 
the people to amend their own constitution. Elihu Root’s 
amazing contention before the Supreme Court that the 
sovereign people of this republic cannot put into a con- 
stitutional amendment anything which in theme or purpose 
is not already in that fundamental document wouid, if 
upheld, bind the dead hand of the past upon all future 
generations, make the fathers who first gave us the con- 
stitution infallible so far as progress is concerned and 
give us a fundamental law as unchangeable as that of the 
Medes and Persians. It is not the first time this eminent 
lawyer has put his talents at the feet of powerful but 
subversive public interests, advocating points at law which 
he would himself, if a judge, immediately rule out of 
court. It is beyond all hope for even the most fanatical 
of booze advocates that the eighteenth amendment will 
ever be repealed by a vote of thirty-six states. Indeed the 
pious exclamations of such honored and unswerving de- 
fenders of the saloon as Senator Hitchcock and of such 
upright but ever politic statesmen as Governor Cox to the 
effect that they do not wish the saloon ever to come back 
would lead us to believe that even the better class of wet 
politicians are in some sense grateful for what the drys 
have done. One resort only is left to the mild defenders 
of booze with their “light wines and beer” contention, and 
that is to get a bill through congress increasing the alco- 
holic content of legally non-intoxicating liquor until it will 
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be well provided with a “kick.” If congress is supreme 
in power to legislate regarding what it intoxicating, they 
will argue among themselves, it can legally make intoxi- 
cating drinks non-intoxicating. Watch your candidate for 
congress and keep the Anti-Saloon League alive and mili- 
tant. 


Face to Face With the 
Fruit of Sin 

T was a very ingenious judge who devised the plan of 

taking an automobile speeder to the morgue to look on 
the lifeless form of his victim. It is said that this punish- 
ment is effective with the hardest of offenders. Probably 
no man would violate any law if he could see in advance 
the fruit of his sin. The food profiteer is a long way re- 
moved from the babies that do not have enough to eat. 
The clothing profiteer never sees the old women who 
shiver through the winter for the lack of the coats that 
he has denied them. The young man who sows wild oats 
is not able to visualize in advance the harm his deeds 
bring upon those he loves nor to realize the undoing of 
himself to which his course of life inevitably leads. Sin 
means a defective spiritual imagination. It is in the very 
nature of wrong doing that it substitutes the thing inat is 
immediate for the thing that is more remote in time, the 
thing that is material for the reality that is spiritual. The 
nearest we may come to taking sinners to the morgue is for 
the preacher to set forth faithfully the effects of wrong- 
That kind of preaching is never out of date. The 
faithful sermon may accomplish much that a realistic pres- 
entation might do. 


doing. 


Giving Citizenship a 
Conscience 


HE Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Philadelphia 

resolved to get into the city campaign for “a trust- 
worthy and efficient city administration, free from control 
by special and selfish interests and dedicated solely to the 
service of the city.” They addressed meetings of Baptist 
and other Christian voters and urged upon them not only 
that every man vote but that he put moral and social wel- 
fare above partizanship. In one meeting of laymen Dr. 
Samuel Z. Batten asked for a show of hamntls by all who 
were registered and was astounded to find that not more 
than one-half had performed this necessary legal act to 
qualify for casting a vote. And there before them was 
Philadelphia, corrupt and unashamed. There is no way 
to measure the influence of the recent undertaking, but 
the city administration received a complete shaking up, a 
better man is mayor and the corporation of contractors 
that had been deep in city politics was turned down and 
out. The program of this body of ministers calls for other 
forms of service besides that of political reform. They 
propose to get behind health surveys and to promote all 
possible means for lessening infant mortality, to abolish 
child labor, clean the streets, promote sanitation, good 
housing, social centers and better wage conditions as well 
as put reinforcements into the old battles on liquor and the 
social evil. Many a ward boss and pot house politician 
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has held his rule by the sheer aloofness of Christian men; 
and more deplorable to relate, many a churchman has 
acted as the partisan lieutenant for the boss and the “ring” 
because he definitely dissociated personal morality and 
civic morality in his moral code. No man can be a citizen 
of the Kingdom of Heaven who is not a good citizen of 
his city. It will not get us far to support an evangelism 
for personal morality of the traditional kind unless it re- 
lates itself to social welfare. A man is not a good man 
unless he has a good social conscience. 


The Orient in 
Chicago 

HE cosmopolitan character of Chicago is to be seen 

by an examination of its list of churches. The Union 
Christian church for the Chinese on Twenty-second Street 
is financed by several cooperating city mission societies. 
Japanese theological students of the city maintain a Japan- 
ese church for the evangelization of their countrymen in 
the city. Now comes the announcement of the organiza- 
tion of a Korean church in Chicago. This church is for 
the present under the tutelage of the First Methodist 
church of Evanston, of which Dr. Tittle is pastor. Rev. 
N. Y. Shoy has been appointed the pastor. The infant 
church started out with forty charter members. Mr. 
Shoy plans to start other Korean churches in the middle 
west. Probably few Americans have been conscious of 
the presence among us of these Koreans. 


What Has Spiritualism 
Accomplished ? 

O BETTER TEST for a religious movement has ever 

been devised than the practical test that was pro 

posed by Jesus. Wi£th regard to religious teachers he 
said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” In this time 
when the claims of spiritualism are being heralded over 
the land, one needs to ask quietly: What has this cult ac- 
complished? Has it removed the doubt that has always 
invested the subject of the futuré life? Millions have at- 
tended seances and come away unconvinced. They resi 
their faith in the future in the gospel. But what can those 
who are convinced offer in commendation of their faith? 
What has spiritualism done for the common weal? Where 
are its institutions, its service to the race? The evangelical 
church not only has its beautiful Easter hope, but it has 
its program of spiritual culture and its work of social 
redemption. Its interests are as wide as human life and 
are not confined to a single interest. It is for this reason 
that spiritualism will never supplant the church. After 
half a century it has borne the most meagre fruitage. 
The community will judge it by Jesus’ test. 


The Vindication of 
Academic Freedom 


T IS the proud boast of Harvard that her faculty is 
free. It is not unusual in that institution for a pro 
fessor to deliver a lecture that is directed at another pro- 
fessor’s head. In this there is no malice but only zeal 
for the truth. During the past winter a Harvard profes 
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sor, Prof. Harold J. Laski, took up an unpopular cause, 
that of the striking policemen of Boston. He was an- 
swered in the class room of another instructor, Prof. Ed- 
win H. Hall. Then came a report that some alumni 
were refusing to contribute to the endowment fund on 
account of the views of Dr. Laski. When Prof. Hall heard 
of this, hz wrote President Lowell a letter enclosing a 
pledge for a thousand dollars to the endowment fund be- 
cause the president had maintained the freedom of learn- 
ing and had refused to put pressure upon Prof. Laski. 
This remarkable story helps to illustrate the “Harvard 
spirit.” There are still some denominational colleges 
which try to buy the truth. The Johnson Bible College 
in Tennessee makes its theological instructors sign a creed 
ence a month and swear to it before they draw their pay. 
The religious faith of students in institutions which ha e 
no freedom is being continually shattered. In every uni- 
versity there is many a student who is recovering his re 
ligious faith which he had lost in the repressions of a 
denominational college. Faith and freedom are twin sis- 
ters. 


Irish Propaganda in the 
United States 


QO of the planks submitted to the platform-makers 


of the Republican Convention held last week in 
this city provided for a recognition of the alleged 
fact of the Irish “republic,” and the acknowledgement of 
its place in the list of nations. Fortunately the sober 


sense of the managers of the party prevailed, and the plank 
This is said to have been much resented by 
Mr. de Valera and the extreme Irish nationalists, who had 


was left out. 


hoped much from such a declaration. There is no doubt 
that a concentrated effort will be made at San Francisco 
to induce the Democratic convention to incorporate such 
a plank. And there is some reason to fear that the strong 
pro-Irish element in the Democratic party may carry such 
a proposal. Mr. Walsh of the deputation that visited Ire- 
land last year on a tour of investigation of conditions 
there is said to have threatened the Republicans with the 
wrath of three millions of Irishmen in the United States, 
who would oppose any party that refused recognition to 
the so-called Irish republic. 

We have great admiration for the Irish people. They 
are versatile, clever, humorous, and capable of fine results 
in industry, commerce and the arts. They have sent us a 
great number of excellent citizens, who have taken their 
places among our most efficient merchants, artisans, poli- 
ticians, policemen, actors and men of letters. We have 
warm sympathy with the plan to provide any people with 
self-government who desire it. For a long, long time we 
have heard the plea for home rule for Ireland, and have 
always hoped it would come to pass at the earliest possible 
moment. By disposition and experience we are on the 
side of the weaker nations who are asking for self-deter- 
mination. Why, then, are we opposed to the Irish republic? 

We are not opposed to it. We are greatly in favor of 
it. If there were no other reason for it, the clamor that 
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is made in its behalf would move us to advocate it, were it 
merely to rid the world of the incessant turmoil of those 
who are demanding it. But no one seems to know among 
the Irish themselves just what is the thing they want, or 
even when they have it. Perhaps they already have a 
sufficient measure of the thing to discover that they do 
not like it so well as they thought. They may be like the 
small child on the railway train who spent most of the 
time in crying. It was plain that he was in a bad temper. 
After an unusually shrill outburst, an old gentleman 
across the aisle said to the nurse: “What in the world 
does that child want?” The answer was: “He wants the 
bee, sir, that just flew in at the window.” “Well, why don’t 
you let him have it, if that is what he wants?” 
it, sir,” said the nurse. 


“He’s got 


Mr. Francis Hackett recently took us to task because, 
as a progressive journal, we did not advocate the emanci- 
pation of Ireland, along with the other progressive causes 
to which we are committed. We of course declined to 
admit that it is the obligation of any organ of publicity 
to include in the circle of its favorable regard every in- 
terest which may be identified by all comers with its gen- 
eral proposals. The Christian Century hopes to merit the 
reputation of a journal of progressive religious and social 
convictions, but it undertakes to consider each cause on 
its merits, and declines to be assigned gratis the duty of 
making all alleged progressive movements its own. 

It must be taken as an axiom that we favor the effort 
of any people to obtain independence. But the apparent 
inability of the Irish people themselves to hit upon a plan 
of independence that will be acceptable to them is one of 
the chief difficulties in the case. If we have any wit in 
the reading of contemporary history, there has not been 
a time during the past decade when Great Britain was not 
willing to grant Ireland home rule if Ireland could pro- 
pose a form of self-government that was acceptable. This 
has not so far been done. No plan has been set forth with 
the approval of any representative group of Irishmen, 
and all the offers made by the royal government have been 
met with violent disdain and rejection. It sometimes ap- 
pears to be a case of demanding a form of government 
which it is evident in advance no one has the ability to 
contrive, and thus there is left full opportunity for con- 
tinued agitation. There are men who are always looking 
for work in the hope of not finding it. 

Meantime the Irish people failed utterly to avail them- 
selves of the fine opportunity which the war offered to 
convince England and the world of the sincerity of their 
sentiments, and the worthiness of their cause. Grant 
that there had been wide ground of disagreement and es- 
trangement between the two peoples. Grant that the 
historic wrongs were all on the side of the English. It was 
a strategic moment for the Irish people to share the bur- 
den of civilization and democracy in which almost the 
whole forward-looking world was engaged. Instead of 
doing this, the demonstrative faction of the Irish openly 
ploued with the Germans to cripple Great Britain in the 
moment of sorest world peril. As between the English and 
the Irish people we are not partisans. But in the war Eng- 
land took upon herself the great burden of the defense 
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of democracy and civilization. What did Ireland do? 
While the English were fighting at Verdun, and straining 
every nerve to save the day for humanity and the future, 
the nationalists in Ireland started the rebellion which com- 
pelled the sending of large British forces to the island, and 
the corresponding weakening of the Allied strength. In 
that act the Irish committed a crime against civilization 
whch it will take students of history a long time to forget. 

Ireland was the one part of the British empire which 
refused to take its due part in the war for the very de- 
mocracy for which it is supposed to be asking. Ireland 
refused conscription. It refused rationing. The one part 
of the empire that had plenty of meat, butter and other 
forbidden supplies during the war was Ireland. To nearly 
every regulation passed by Parliament, no matter how far- 
reaching or necessary, there had to be appended a clause 
with the words or the meaning, “This regulation does not 
Mr. Redmond pleaded that the Irish 
must not be exasperated with conscription laws, and Eng- 
land with the phlegmatic tolerance for which it is famous 
let it go that way. That is why England, bereft of its 
young men, thinks soberly of the uncrippled manhood of 
Ireland, and it is why American sailors landing at Queens- 
town during the war, were amazed at the crowds of able- 
bodied young Irishmen sneering at the war and the Allies. 

Ireland might have taken a leaf from the recent story 
That land has long demanded self-determina- 
The merits of that question are not for discussion 
But when the war came, and India had the supreme 


apply to Ireland.” 


of India. 
tion. 
here. 
chance to strike at Great Britain in revenge for what her 
nationalists called the wrongs of a century, she took the 
wiser and nobler part and sent her rajahs and maharajahs 
to fight on the western front, and poured her millions of 
rupees into the war chest of the empire. It is no wonder 
that England is ready to take fresh thought for the ad- 
justment of India’s demands and the extension of the 
native franchise. The history of Great Britain on every 
continent has been that of a builder of self-governing do- 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are of that number. India and Egypt are on the 
Why should Ireland be the solitary excep- 
tion, unless there is something in the native temper that 


minions. 
way thither. 


makes the task of national development perplexingly diff- 
cult ? 

There is a certain cool impudence about the Irish propa- 
ganda in the United States which both amuses and angers 
There can be no objection to the 
People have a 
perfect right to subscribe money to any cause that can 


the man of fair play. 
money-raising junket of Mr. DeValera. 
enlist their concern. One may feel a measure of indig- 
nation when he learns of the efforts of propagandists, 
among whom are some of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
this city, to induce holders of liberty bonds to exchange 
them for bonds of the “Irish Republic,” but after all that 
is a question for the consciences of those so engaged. 
What is the height of smug effrontery, however, is the 
effort to secure legislation in state legislatures and Con- 
gress to recognize the “Irish Republic.” We know very 
well with what indignation Americans would hear that 
there was a proposal in the British Parliament demanding 
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that the United States grant the Philippine Islands inde. 
pendence, or turn over the government of Hawaii to the 
Japanese, who constitute a majority of the population, 
The pro-Irish meddlers in American politics are deferring 
by longer spaces than they know the good will of this 
nation toward the Irish nationalist cause. 


A Pulpit “Scarcity” 


HE scarcity of ministers is a theme for discussion 

in most of the religious conventions of the present 

year, and properly so, for the appalling numbers of 
vacant pulpits are reminders of a situation too acute to be 
ignored. Men are leaving the ministry for business. 
Young men are deterred from entering the ministry by 
the low salaries—not because they will be asked to make 
real sacrifices—preachers have always expected to do 
this—but because they are asked to cut themselves off 
from the broadening study and experiences which 
their work will demand, and from fulfilling their rightful 
obligations to their families. The churches must consider 
these questions. 

But there is one phase of the present scarcity which has 
a comforting suggestion. There are manifestly fewer 
freaks and fakes in the ministry than formerly. The pulpit 
is far less often than it used to be a platform for the 
spellbinder and the attitudinizer. There is no adoring 
audience in our day for the man who can “compile” half 
a dozen sermons from the encyclopedia and books of 
anecdotes and illustrations, make himself letter-perfect 
in them, practice their delivery carefully, and then go 
triumphantly and expectantly from town to town, after 
the manner of a Broadway idol between seasons. 

Still less frequently in our time do we see the ministerial 
tramp of questionable character and record—the man who 
journeyed from state to state and from denomination to 
denomination hiding his evil deeds under a professional 
cloak while he could, and fleeing when he must, only to 
find a welcome in a new field because of the easy-going 
faith of the churches in any man who called himself a 
preacher and who owned a smooth tongue. 

The cranks are fewer. The preacher who had eighteen 
lectures on the Apocalypse, illustrated by hand-painted 
charts portraying the Beast, the Dragon, the Living 
Creatures and the Vials, does not impart his thrills to 
the small boys and girls of this generation. The preacher 
who could argue for soul-sleeping from a genealogical text 
in the book of Numbers, and the one who could prove the 
total annihilation of the wicked from the Song of Solo- 
mon—if these are still declaiming with the old fervor, 
they have gone to small circles of the like-minded. 

Probably there are fewer great preachers than former- 
ly. It is no doubt true that the modern preacher is too 
largely a man of affairs, and too largely occupied with the 
details of parish work, to study and meditate until he 
shall feel the urge to prophetic utterance. But with the 
scarcity of preachers and especially with the scarcity of 
master preachers, we find true satisfaction in the assur- 
ance that the average of the ministry is far higher than 
that of thirty years ago, that the overwhelming majority 
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of ministers are honest and hard working and eminently 
sane, and that certain types much admired by many of 
the churches in the past—to use a bit of slang which 
seemes quite justifiable under the circumstances—“made 
themselves scarce.” 


Proteids and Calories 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ENT I and Keturah, unto a Feast. And the Feed 

WV was good, but the talk about it was Indecent. For 

the women talked of how to prepare a meal that 
had in it a requisite number of Calories and Carbohydrates 
and other suchlike Immodest things, and the men talked 
about how Gladstone gave unto each bite of Steak thirty 
_and Two chews and how Horace Fletcher chewed Sev- 
enty-three times upon One Bean. 

And after they had talked this subject out, and then 
some, one of them said, Why is Safed silent? For we 
have not often known_it thus. 

And I answered them not. 

And they pressed me, and asked me if I felt well. 

And I said, There be three things which I like not; yea, 
four do I abominate. The first is Scandals. And the next 
is Anything which giveth unto one man a chance to 
Monopolize the Conversation, particularly if he be another 
than myself. And the third is stories of ocean travel 
which some fool doth always bring around to a story about 
sea-sickness. And the last and most Indecent is talk 
about Digestion and Calories and other Infamies. 

And they said, But surely it is meet that a man should 
know what goeth into his food, and whether it be whole- 
some ? 

And I said, It is better for him to marry a woman like 
Keturah, and trust her, and to keep himself ignorant about 
everything save that it tasteth mighty good and doth not 
cost more than his income. 

And one of the women said, We are all studying about 
Foods and Balanced Rations, and it is natural that we 
speak of it when food is being eaten. 

And I said, I would not have you ignorant of Calories, 
nor would I have a Physician ignorant of Gizzards and 
Spleens, but I would forget them at the Table. 

And by this time the Conversation had gotten to where I 
might monopolize it, and I said, 

Eating is not a Pretty Exercise,-Dogs do carry away the 
bone, and gnaw it aloud and growl. But man hath learned 
to sit down at the table opposite to another man and not 
be disgusted at the sight. Yea, and I count it a high reach 
of Civilization when we can eat decently together. But as 
tor talking of the Constituent Parts of Food, I abhor it. 
| eat Food, not Calories; good, well-cooked, well-served, 
appetizing Eats, not Carbohydrates. 

And I said, The dear Lord Christ rejoiced that men at 
Table could talk of things other than food. And he took 
Bread and Drink and said, This do, in remembrance of me. 

And they said, Wouldest thou then that we talk only of 
Religion at the Table? 

And I said, Religion for me is the whole of Normal 
Life, and I would talk of all things Fine and High and 
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Friendly and Mirthsome, for so the good Lord would have 
us do. But I would eat and give God thanks and forget 
about Calories and Digestion. 

And one of the men swore a Great Oath, and he said 
By Heck, thou art right. I am Fed Up on this Calory 
Stuff. Let us cut it out. 

And they all said, From this time forth all talk of Scan- 
dal, or Sea-sickness or of things relating to Food and its 
Digestion is Taboo. 

And one of them said, Was there not a fourth? 

And the hostess replied, There was, but that would be 
hard on Safed. Therefore will we not include it. 


VERSE 
As Thou Wilt 


IVE me the searching faith to see 
How veiled soe’er that image be 
The face of Thy divinity 
In every man. 


When joy and light around me thrill, 
Grant me, O God, the power of will 
To look upon the darkness still 

And see Thy plan. 


And if Thou dost my life require 
To burn with sacrificial fire, 
Let me not part with earth’s desire 
Unwillingly. 
If, in life’s hour supreme, Thou send 
Thy messenger, my heart to rend, 
Unfalteringly may I ascend 
My Calvary. 
Mary L. Nes. 


Calvary 
F HE could doubt on His triumphal cross, 
How much more I, in the defeat and loss 
Of seeing all my selfish dreams fulfilled, 
Of having lived the very life I willed, 
Of being all that I desired to be? 


My God, my God! 
forsaken me? 


Why hast Thou 
W. D. Howe ts. 


Service 
HERE are strange ways of serving God; 
You sweep a room or turn a sod, 
And suddenly, to your surprise, 
You hear the whirr of seraphim 
And find you’re under God’s own eyes 
And building palaces for Him. 
-HERMAN HAGEDORN. 


A Prayer 
OD, whose Son has fathomed sorrow, 
Give a mother strength to say: 
Mine has faced and found Tomorrow, 
I will try to face Today. 
Ropert VANSITTART. 















































A Rooseveltian Ministry 


An Episode That Might Have Been 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


hundred and forty, environed by the best farming 
section in York State, dozed peacefully in the heat 
of a mid-summer afternoon. 


F HANNING CORNERS, with a population of three 


Save for a group of men 
who lounged beneath the awning of Mersman’s General 
Store, the one business street of the village was deserted. 
Suddenly a horseman came galloping into town after the 
manner of a Paul Revere, and dashing up to Mersman’s 
store pulled rein with a great clatter. Flinging a greeting 
to the startled loungers the youthful rider disentangled 
his feet from the stirrups and landed in a heap right side 
up. 

“Anybody hurt, Ish?” inquired John Mersman, a note 
of anxiety in his voice. 

“No, looky here,” Isham Gordon waved a placard back 
and forth so rapidly that it was impossible to read the 
inscription. “I want to tack this important notice on your 
emporium. Any objections, John?” 

Mersman grinned and looked relieved. 
want? 


“Ts that all you 
Why, I reckoned something awful had happened. 
I can’t make it out, but no matter. Anything you want to 
post up on this shebang goes.” 

Isham proceeded to business. Four deft taps of his 
hammer and the job was done. The men read with con- 
siderable show of interest this notice: 


REV. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
WILL PREACH AT CHANNING CORNERS’ CHURCH, 
SUNDAY, II A. M. AND 7 P. M. 


“Who is this Roosevelt feller?” queried the oldest man 
of the lot. 

“Well, Seth Wilson, he’s most likely our next minister. 
He’s under thirty, a Harvard man and lately back from 
the wild west. Ralph Parker was with him in Harvard. 
He says Roosevelt is a brick, loves a good horse and is 
full of ginger.” 

“Well, he’ll need ginger. 
have much. 


Our last two preachers didn’t 
People don’t attend church like they used to. 
It’ll take a strong man to succeed here.” The speaker 
was Harvey Merrill, a prosperous farmer. 

“The trouble with the Corners’ church,” piped old Seth 
in his high, thin voice, “is that it’s a one-man church. Jim 
Henline, with his pile of mortgages, not shavin’ and his 
habit of stickin’ in the amen corner like he was glued 
there, would bust up the New Jerusalem.” 

“Now I'd say it was a one-woman church. Don’t Miss 
Betty Hensey think she owns it, building, preacher and 
all?” ‘This from Martin Trainor, the blacksmith. 

“Ain't it a fact that we’re more heathen than Christians 
here at the Corners?” remarked Bradford Moore, Mers- 
man’s clerk. 

“I spec’s it is, Brad, but the trouble isn’t all with Jim 
Henline or Miss Betty Hensey nor the preachers. As I 
see it Tom Bodine’s pool hall is the biggest single factor 


in the deterioration of this community, especially with our 
young men. I don’t know this Roosevelt, but I know the 
family. It’s mighty good stock. He deserves a good hear- 
ing Sunday, and you fellows over there’”—he indicated two 
men who stood a little apart from the others conversing in 
low tones—‘‘you ought to hear this minister, the Lord 
knows you need to.” 

This speaker had the undivided attention of the group 
about him. He was Holman W. Hayden, a lawyer by 
training, but a writer by profession. He was the only man 
present with the courage to condemn publicly an evil 
that was deplored in private by every right thinking person 
in the community. 

The two men thus addressed resented the rebuke. One 
of them named Mallard, rosy cheeked, light haired and 
robustly framed, mumbled something about churches not 
being in his line. Vickers, his companion, a tall, raw- 
boned, evil-eyed man, swore roundly and loudly. Then 
the two turned away in the direction of Bodine’s place, 
which was cater-cornered across the street from Mers- 
man’s. The gaze of the others followed them until they 
disappeared through the swinging door. Then Isham Gor- 
don observed: 

“Ha, they didn’t like it, Mr. Hayden; no wonder. They 
are hand in glove with Bodine as everybody knows. Mal- 
lard is his boxing instructor, and the other fellow is a tin 
horn gambler. But I must go.” He sprang astride his 
horse and was off as he came—in a mad gallop. 

A record breaking crowd filled the church at Channing 
Corners next Sunday morning. 

Most of the people were in their pews when the Gordons 
arrived with their guest. They saw a rather slight built 
young man with reddish brown hair, who wore glasses and 
gave the impression that his eyesight was poor. He was 
not exactly ministerial in appearance, but there was some- 
thing very wholesome in his personality. When he smiled 
he displayed his strong, white teeth in a fashion that quite 
won his hearers. The sermon was plain and practical. 
Warming to his subject he clenched his fist and exclaimed 
“Being a Christian does not consist merely in saying 
beautiful things about Christ. Being a Christian means 
doing things that Christ would approve. For instance, 
cleansing the temple of money changers and making mealy- 
mouthed Pharisees come to time, and giving the poorest 
child a chance for life and love.” 

But it wasn’t the sermon that captivated the people and 
insured his call to Channing Corners. It was a little un- 
premeditated speech made just at the close of the morning 
service. Roosevelt had raised his hand to pronounce the 
benediction when there came a loud rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat on 
the roof right over the amen corner. The minister dropped 
his hand to his side, his face beaming. 

“That’s our friend Yellow Hammer,” he observed, “or 
maybe you call him ‘Flicker.’ The birds are plentiful 
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around here. A Red-eyed Vireo broke in on my prayer 
and a Yellow Throat has established himself nearby. The 
fact is I’m better informed on Ornithology than I am on 
Theology. I know how to get along with birds; I’m not 
so sure about church folks. Anyhow ministers can mi- 
grate as well as birds.” 

That settled it. sAfter the service the congregation 
thronged about the preacher, old and young, shaking his 
hand and tarrying to exchange a few words with him. 
Old Jim Henline, Miss Betty Hensey, Seth Wilson and 
Holman W. Hayden were in the throng that came forward 
to greet Mr. Roosevelt. The man was magnetic, vigorous, 
buoyant, likable. Ish Gordon was elated. “He’s it,” he 
whispered noisily in Hayden’s ear, “and look at the 
crowd.” 

That afternoon Channing Corners’ church extended a 
unanimous call to Roosevelt and he accepted. 

It was September when the Roosevelts were installed 
in the manse at the Corners. In arranging their belongings 
the Rev. Theodore took a big and joyous part, entering 
with zest in the furnishing of his study in particular. He 
adorned his den not only with pictures, but with fencing 
foils, Indian clubs and even a pair of boxing gloves. 
Shortly two satin-skinned beauties were quartered in the 
stable; one a Kentucky bred roadster for his wife; the 
other a trim saddler for himself. 

Theodore Roosevelt had been the minister at Channing 
Corners full five months before he was ready to change 
the existing order. During these months he familiarized 
himself with every phase of his field and forces. He vis- 
ited not only every member of his church, but every 
home in the village and for a radius of several miles there- 
abouts. He readily perceived and studied the foibles and 
hobbies of his parishioners. He talked Durham cattle 
and Poland China hogs with Jim Henline; politics with 
Seth Wilson ; flowers with Miss Betty Hensey; books and 
history with Holman W. Hayden. He sought to meet 
every man and woman upon some common ground and he 
knew every boy and girl at the Corners by their first name. 

Roosevelt regularly made the rounds of Mersman’s, the 
blacksmith shop and the other village stores. He even 
looked in at Tom Bodine’s occasionally much to that un- 
worthy’s displeasure. Vickers he knew by sight and 
sometimes managed to converse with him briefly, but never 
with much satisfaction to either. As for Mallard, the 
minister had not met him formally. The boxer avoided 
him, and so unmistakably that Roosevelt respected his 
wishes and did not force a meeting. Thus the minister 
wisely employed the early months of his residence in Chan- 
ning Corners. 

One day Roosevelt swung into the saddle and set out 
for Captain Gordon’s, Isham’s father. The minister 
thought highly of the Captain. He was a man of char- 
acter, well educated and a delightful host. Brushing pre- 
liminaries aside he plunged into the subject. 

“Captain Gordon,” he began, drawing his chair closer 
to his host and speaking ardently, “I am ready to diagnose 
the case of Channing Corners’ church and prescribe. 
Here’s what I find. A fairly good structure, a roomy 
basement, though a bit damp, and never used on any day 
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but Sunday. On one side of the church a comfortable 
manse; on the other a fine, grassy lot one hundred and 
seventy-five by one hundred. A congregation of two hun- 
dred and ten as fine folks as God ever made, but many 
of them asleep. Round and about us a community of 
young folk with no interest in religion and apparently no- 
body cares. And within a stone’s throw a pool hall with 
its bright lights, alluring entertainments and a _ boxing 
master that’s the talk of the town and no competition. By 
George! it makes me sore.” Roosevelt paused, visibly 
stirred. “Now for the remedy. We've got to fight Bo- 
dine’s establishment by replacement, not merely by words. 
I say convert the basement into a club room for the young 
people; put games there, books and magazines; install 
some athletic sports; keep the place open every night 
through the winter. Five hundred dollars will buy the 
lot. Put a tennis court on one end of it, a croquet ground 
on the other; provide suitable conveniences and say to the 
boys and girls, ‘Come on!’ Captain, what do you say?” 

“I say you are both a good diagnostician and a compe- 
tent surgeon. Your proposition is not unreasonable, 
though it is new to the Corners’ folks. Have you con- 
terred with any one beside myself?” 

“Not definitely, Captain. I have intimated something 
of this to Merrill, Hayden and a few others,” he replied. 

“You haven’t said anything to Jim Henline,” quizzed 
the Captain. 

“Not a word. How will he view this enterprise?” 

“He'll oppose it,” was the instant reply. “He’s queer. 
Good in a way, but opinionated and when he’s wrathy— 
well, for one thing his grammar is atrocious. But seri- 
ously, he’s no slight antagonist. He’s a money lender. I 
suppose half the population of this country owe him. 
[_” 

“Can I count on you, Captain?” interrupted his guest. 

Gordon looked directly into his pastor’s face. “Yes, 
you can, and despite the fact that Henline holds my note 
for $5,000 payable on demand. If he calls it in, and he 
probably will, it would embarrass me—well, a little.” 

Roosevelt sprang to his feet, his eyes flashing, teeth 
showing, voice in the high register it reached when he 
was in deadly earnest. “Gordon, you're a brick,” he cried. 
“I don’t mind telling you I’m not exactly a poor man. 
Whatever salary I may earn in the ministry will not matter 
greatly. If I had to depend on salary I don’t believe I 
have enough grit to go into the ministry. I wish every 
parson could write his check for ten thousand dollars any 
old time. I’m believing it would strengthen the ministry 
other things being equal. As for the loan, if Henline calls 
it, you call me. I’ll jump at the chance.” 

Captain Gordon’s eyes filled. “Thank you. I may have 
to take advantage of the offer.” His sober face relaxed 
into a cheery smile. “Boy,” he exclaimed, “you’re as full 
of vim as a winter night is of stars.” I believe you'll win, 
Henline may try to intimidate you. Put it up to him 
straight. Merrill, Hayden and I will be with you from 
the start. I am not sure, though, about Miss Betty Hen- 
sey,” he added. 

“I’m off straightway to Henline’s,”-rejoined the min- 
ister. “Maybe he don’t know that. Bodine has a leg 
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hold on his boy, Logan, already. At least I don’t think 
he does.” 

The minister found Mr. Henline at home and received a 
cordial welcome. “Glad to see you, pastor, glad you come 
so often. You are the best shepherd we've ever had here. 
You don’t neglect the sheep, nor the lambs.” 

“Nor the goats,” thought Roosevelt, but he answered, 
“I’m glad to see you, Mr. Henline.. The fact is I am now 
ready to talk with you about some changes that are badly 
needed at the Corners’ church.” 

The old man seemed surprised. He pulled at his strag- 
gling beard and shot a shrewd glance at his pastor. “Well, 
now,” he averred, “that’s the right thing to do. Here’s 
the place to thrash things out pertaining to the Kingdom. 
Maybe you haven't discovered that I’m an old fogy, or 
maybe that’s just the reason you've come. If your plans 
meet my approval, I'll support them with a sum of money, 
but if they don’t—well, I’m the man to say no right to 
your face. Go on, I am listening.” 

Roosevelt drove into his project impatiently. The per- 
sonality of the old man reacted on him and he restrained 
himself with difficulty. Vigorously he instanced the unto- 
ward conditions that confronted the Corners’ church, pre- 
sented glowingly the methods he felt necessary to win the 
young life for Christian idealism, and concluded with a 
scorching indictment of Tom Bodine’s pool hall. 

The old man was so angry that his voice trembled. 
“I’m agin it, pastor, I’m agin it, pastor,” he repeated. 
“It’s wrong to turn the temple of God into a playhouse ; 
it's wrong to mix religion and games; that’s the devil’s 
own business.” 

“But, Mr. Henline,” remonstrated the minister, “the 
young people are going to the devil as it is’—he was on 
the point of referring to Logan Henline, but decided 
against it—‘“Why isn’t the saving of a single boy or girl 
more important and Christian than any method n. ° inher- 
ently wrong? The plan I propose is new to the Corners, 
but not necessarily evil.” 

“That’s where you and me differ,’ argued Henline, 
throwing grammar to the dogs, “them games is the devil’s 
own, I maintain. Sooner would I quit the Corners’ church 
than be a party to such profanation of the Lord’s House. 
Besides, where are you expectin’ to get the money for such 
a wasteful innovation, eh? Not from me, I'll let you 
know, not a penny. And what I’m agin you'll find out 
most folks in that church is agin.” 

There was nothing to be gained by prolonging this dis- 
cussion. The minister gave the wrathful old man a soft 
answer. “This proposition will go before the congrega- 
tion after the morning service Sunday. You'll be there, 
Mr. Henline?” 

“You just know I'll be there, Mr. Roosevelt. I’ll beat 
them unholy plans if it’s the last service I render the 
Lord,” he snarled. 

The minister was loath to leave Henline in so great a 
rage. He tried to change the subject, but in vain. Old 
Jim was obdurate and obsessed, so he bade him and his 
scared little wife “good day” and left the house. 

Homeward bound Roosevelt made two stops. He called 
on Miss Betty Hensey where, not so much as alluding to 
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the impending crisis, he discussed orchids with that fine 
lady for a solid hour. He also tarried half an hour with 
Seth Wilson, and the two went over for the third time 
the memorable Hayes-Tilden contest on which they held 
similar views. 

Sunday’s weather was ideal. The church was filled at 
the hour of service and late comers were obliged to sit in 
the gallery. The sermon was on I. Cor. 3:11. “For other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ,” and was a sturdy affirmation of Christian 
fundamentals. There was a quality in it of quiet and 
deep assurance that welled up from the speaker as water 
from unfailing springs. Something of his earnestness was 
communicated to the audience when at the close of the 
sermon he gave out “How Firm a Foundation,” and the 
congregation joined in the singing of the hymn. 

The regular service over, the business meeting followed 
without intermission. The pastor requested those who 
were not members of the church to retire. They com- 
plied promptly though reluctantly. Captain Gordon acted 
as moderator and called upon Roosevelt to state the pur- 
pose of the meeting. He spoke for fifteen minutes, simply 
and forcibly, clearly made his case for a change in the 
church’s policy and clinched it with facts known to his 
hearers. He instanced the drifting of the young from 
religious standards and showed the tragedy of that drift. 
He outlined the program by which the church could meet 
the unhappy condition; he requested action at once and 
authority to proceed. 

Before Jim Henline could get to his feet, Holman W. 
Hayden had put the motion and Harvey Merrill seconded 
it. Henline had not intended the proposition should pro- 
gress thus far and he was fairly frothing at the mouth 
when he got the floor. 

“This is outrageous,” he shouted. “It’s sacrilegious; 
it’s devilish. It is turning the temple of God into a play- 
house. I’m agin it. Who will pay for it even if it carries, 
which it can't? Who'll pay for it? In the hour this inno- 
vation is approved by this church I'll go. Do you hear 
me? I go out to stay.” 

“Question, question, let’s vote,” demanded a number of 
voices. 

“Wait a minute,” cried Henline. “Don’t think I’m alone 
in this. Let’s hear Miss Betty Hensey; she has a mind of 
her own.” 

Miss Hensey “spoke up.” “I’m not accustomed to pub- 
lic speaking, but since my opinion is asked I shall state it 
without fear or favor. I think the project of our minister 
is excellent. I favor it to the extent of my vote and two 
hundred dollars besides.” 

Miss Betty sat down serenely. Mr. Henline looked as 
if a feather could have felled him, but he was still fighting. 
He glared at the moderator. 

“Captain Gordon,” he ordered, “you tell these people 
how you stand. You and me are together on this propo- 
sition, but let ‘em hear it from your own mouth”; and 
Henline by his fierce glowering as good as said to the 
Captain, “You owe me $5,000, payable on demand. You 
can’t defy me.” 

The moderator arose and affirmed quietly. “I am for 
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this proposition. I regard it as necessary to the growth 
of the church and the welfare of the community.” 

The Captain resumed his seat amidst a chorus of “ques- 
tion,” “question,” “question.” 

Jim Henline still held the floor, but his courage was 
oozing rapidly. “Seth Wilson,” he shouted, “you’ve been 
a God-fearing, old-fashioned Christian for forty years. 
Tell these back-sliding brethren and this heady minister 
what you think of this damnable innovation.” 

Seth was on his feet as soon as his seventy-six years 
would warrant. “I'll say the pastor’s right,” he piped, 
looking straight at old Jim. ‘“Nothin’ short of what he 
projects will save that saphead of yours and others like 
him from headin’ into hell.” 

This time old Jim sat down, and in a crumpled heap, 
his arms spread out on the pew in front of him, his head 
resting on them. 

“Question, question,” came from all parts of the house. 
The ballot was taken by a rising vote, and besides Hen- 
line’s only five votes were in the negative. It was with 
difficulty that he stood long enough to record his preju- 
dices, and he dropped back in the pew utterly spent. The 
financial feature was provided for as quickly and $1,500 
pledged with ease. 

Contrary to expectations and his own avowal, Henline 
did not leave. He remained seated, a crushed and pathetic 
figure. The meeting ended, Roosevelt stepped down from 
the pulpit, for the time disregarding the people who 
pressed forward to shake his hand, a great tenderness in 
his every movement, and bent over Jim Henline until his 
lips were close to the old man’s ear. “Henline,” he whis- 
pered, “let us work together and pull Logan out of the 


hole Bodine has dug for him before it is too late.” 
* * * 


Theodore Roosevelt had ministered to Channing Cor- 
ners eighteen months, and memorable months they were 
both for church and community. Certain physical changes 
were in evidence. Adjoining the church on the south 
what had been a vacant lot where rank weeds had flour- 
ished was now a lovely plot neatly set off with tennis 
court and croquet grounds. Here through the long after- 
noons of the previous summer joyous young life came, 
tarried and went with perfect freedom. The basement of 
the church had also undergone a transformation. In place 
of the once bare and musty room there was a dry and 
cozy apartment simply but attractively furnished. There 
were long tables with books, magazines and games ; there 
was a big wood fireplace from which on winter evenings 
when storms raged without the flames glowed hospitably. 

There were other changes. The trend of the young life 
was toward the church. On Sunday, the building was 
thronged at both services. The teaching of the Scriptures 
engaged the best minds in the congregation. The Young 
Men’s Bible Class taught by the minister was vibrant with 
life. Conversions were frequent, interest was manifest— 
the young life of the community was growing Christward. 

Channing Corners’ church was prospering, but things 
were looking black for Tom Bodine’s once popular resort. 
His victims were fewer and farther between. He had, in 
fact, lost hold completely on the more respectable group 
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of young fellows, and they had left him to go over to the 
church crowd. Logan Henline still visited the hall occa- 
sionally, but he was not keen about it as before. 

“Damn that Roosevelt preacher,” exploded Bodine one 
day in the hearing of a sympathetic coterie. “He’s ruined 
this town for me and converted it into a blamed Sunday 
school. Next time that four-eyed parson comes snoopin’ 
in here I’ve a notion to crack his head.” 

The gaunt, evil-eyed Vickers was greatly edified by his 
employer’s comment. “I’m with you there, Tom,” he 
chortled. “How’d it be for me to egg him on to put on the 
gloves with Mallard, heh Bo!” 

But Mallard frowned and seemed not to favor the sug- 
gestion. “You might take him on yourself, Vick, seeing 
you are something of a slugger,” he countered. 

Vickers leered and swelled up perceptibly. “Well, that 
ain’t a bad idea, Mal. I’m not hell on science, but I can, 
as you say, slug a heap. If I get the chance, watch me 
cave in that preacher’s face.” 

Two days after Vickers had so expressed himself the 
chance came. The minister and Isham Gordon chanced 
to see Logan Henline enter the pool hall. 

“Ish, let’s follow Logan and take him home with us. 
He’s about ready to break with Tom, if I’m not mistaken.” 

Isham assented, and the two, following closely at Lo- 
gan’s heels, stepped in to Bodine’s “Elite Pool Parlors.” 
There were a dozen or so patrons in the front room besides 
the proprietor and his two assistants. A group were shak- 
ing dice at the cigar counter; others were playing pool ; 
and four men were engrossed in a card game at a table. 
The place was blue with tobacco smoke and foul of air. 

The entrance of the minister, known by sight for miles 
around, bordered on the sensational. Bodine had ex- 
pressed himself freely as to what he would do the next 
time the preacher showed his face in the hall. The effect, 
therefore, of the newcomer was electrical. The dice throw- 
ers lost interest in the game immediately; the men about 
the pool table and at the card game suspended operations 
and gazed curiously at the minister and his companion. 
Bodine eyed the preacher with undisguised hate, though 
he acknowledged his greeting with a jerky nod and a 
grunt. Two or three others spoke civilly to Roosevelt and 
Gordon; only Logan Henline was cordial. 

“Why, hello, Mr. Roosevelt! 
“I’m glad to see you both.” 

The minister smiled, his teeth showing to advantage. 
“So are we, Logan; the fact is, we are on your trail. We 
want you to join us over at the manse for a social hour 
and something to eat. Will you come?” 

Logan cast a hasty glance at the pool hall crowd, flushed 
a little, and answered, “Certainly I'll go.” 

Just then Vickers lurched over to Roosevelt's side. 
“Say, Reverend, would you like to put on the gloves and 
entertain the fellows? They've all heard about you. What 
d’y say?” he challenged. 

“Who'd I put ’em on with? You?” 

“Yes, me,” echoed Vickers. “I'll put ‘em on with you 
right now.” 

Roosevelt looked the man straight in his evil eyes. 
“Delighted,” he replied, grinning. 


Hello, Ish,” he greeted 
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A flutter of excitement went round the room, followed 
by a subdued conversation. To the pool hall crowd it 
promised more than a circus. As for Gordon and Henline, 
their faces wore puzzled expressions. They were dubious 
as to the outcome. The stock of the minister was high. 
It might tumble. 

Bodine took charge. “Come on, gentlemen, the bout 
will take place in the other room. 

“Gordon, you second the preacher, I'll serve Vickers. 
Reverend, how’ll Mallard here do for referee?” 

Roosevelt and Mallard looked steadily at each other, 
then Mallard dropped his eyes and his red cheeks grew 
redder. A faint smile played about the minister’s mouth 
for an instant. “He will suit me first rate,” he replied. 

The principals and their seconds separated and pre- 
pared for action. Roosevelt removed his coat and vest 
and rolled his sleeves up above his elbows. He did not 
stop to remove his turn-down collar and four-in-hand 
polkadot tie. 

Gordon was nervous. As he tied the gloves on the 
minister he whispered, “What if your glasses come off?” 

Roosevelt chuckled. “They are on pretty tight, Ish. 
Unless he hits me in the face or we clinch they'll stick. 
That’s all, thank you.” 

“Time,” called Mallard. The two men advanced to the 
center of the room. They looked unequally matched. 
Vickers was a head taller and his reach of arm greater. 
A sleeveless undershirt partially covered his hairy chest. 
He looked dangerous, but soft and dissipated. Roosevelt 
was not particularly formidable in appearance. There was 
something boyish about him, and his glasses gave him a 
kind of professional air. But the springiness of his step 
as he advanced to meet Vickers suggested perfect health 
and excellent staying qualities. 

The men shook hands. “Break away!” shouted Mal- 
What followed happened in half a minute, but it 
was a lot. The referee’s words were not yet off his lips 
when Vickers leaped toward his opponent like some wild 
beast and swung for him with a terrific right-hander. To 
his bewilderment, when the blow should have struck firm 
flesh it encountered nothing but tobacco-scented air, and 
he stumbled and almost fell. Before he could regain his 
balance a smashing left-hander caught Vickers flush on 
the chin. He reeled wildly, clutched at the air, fell heav- 
ily across the chalked circle and lay still. 

There was confusion in the room and faint applause. 
Roosevelt stood waiting. The referee counted slowly— 
the full ten counts, then announced “He’s knocked out.” 

Roosevelt shook his hands free of the gloves and ap- 
proached the referee. The minister was smiling broadly. 
He extended his hand. The referee’s met it in a crush. 
“Jeff,” said the minister; “Teddy,” echoed the boxer. 

The amazement of the spectators was amusing. They 
looked first at the one, then the other, then back again at 
the boxing instructor, who was their idol. Ish Gordon’s 
lower-jaw dropped in open-mouthed astonishment. Bodine 
stopped working with the prostrate Vickers and watched 
the singular scene, a baffled expression on his face. 

Still clasping the referee’s hand in his own the minister 
faced the confused onlookers. “Men, some explanation 
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is due you. Jeff Rainey here, known to you as Mallard, 
and I are old friends. He used to be boxing instructor 
in an athletic club where I hold membership. The fact is, 
Rainey taught me what little I know about boxing.” He 
faced Rainey again. “Old man, you don’t belong here; 
you have too much red blood to stay in this joint. Our 
boys over at the church need you and you need us, that’s 
evident.” 

Rainey’s eyes sought the floor, quickly lifted and met 
the honest gaze of the minister of Channing Corners un- 
flinchingly. “You're right, Roosevelt. I’ve been on the 
toboggan. I want to get back where I was. I need your 
help. I'll accept your offer and am ready now.” 

“Bully for you, Jeff!” ejaculated Roosevelt, who, hav- 
ing put on his vest and coat, had observed with interest 
that Vickers was showing signs of consciousness. “Come 
on, boys, you, Logan, Ish and Jeff.” He held the swing- 
ing door open for the three to pass out ahead, then with a 
backward glance at the puzzled patrons of the “Elite Pool 
Parlors,” he called cheerily “Good-bye, boys,” and was 
gone. 


What Has Psychology to Say 
of Prayer? 
By John W. Buckham 
M ANY are asking today, What has psychology to 


say of prayer? Is it really a new mwvezzin calling 

us to prayer? Or is it merely directing attention to 
prayer in order to resolve it into some lesser forms of 
mental action and so in the end disillusion us? The sub- 
ject is one in which there is room for wide difference of 
judgment. In fact knowledge of the relationship of psy- 
chology to prayer is still in the nebulous stage. Without 
exceeding the limits of caution the following statements 
may, however, be made. 

Modern psychology has partly uncovered a wide realm 
of experience hitherto unexplored. It is a realm of 
potencies and possibilities with which prayer has long been 
familiar. It is true that psychology evidently knows very 
little about this region of experience of which it discourses 
so familiarly and with so much sang froid. The terms 
which it has invented—subconsciousness, co-consciousness, 
the subliminal self, etc——are many of them spatial terms 
and thus, as Bergson would remind us, at a long remove 
from reality. Nevertheless, in so rich a mine as this a 
little capital goes a long way. The mere coining of the 
term subconscious and its application to our inner life has 
worked something almost like a revolution in our thought 
of that wonderful world within ourselves. 

This is a realm of a so-called “wider self.” Psychology 
has unveiled to us something of the vaster scope and com- 
plexity of our inner being. We can no longer regard our- 
selves as wholly understandable, static entities, with nar- 
rowly limited memories, capacities and relationships. A 
spark disturbs our clod and lights up vast chambers with- 
in each of us, of whose existence we were but dimly aware. 
The brain, as F. W. H. Myers suggested, may be but a 
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most inadequate and semi-developed instrument of such a 
wider self. This self appears to be capable of most dis- 
tressing self-disintegration, as revealed for example in 
Dr. Morton Prince’s study of the divided self of Miss 
Beaucamp. It can also organize and alter and guide not 
only itself, but its organ, the body, in a most amazing way 
by means of what the new psychology calls “auto-sug- 
gestion.” “Auto-suggestion,” as Prof. Rufus M. Jones 
points out, “may be only another way of saying that God 
and man are conjunct in the soul and that, in the depths 
of the soul, beyond our power of knowing how, divine 
suggestions come to human consciousness.” 

For this is a realm wherein mind and matter, spirit and 
body—will and world—come into intimate and almost 
magical touch, so that the former may work most extraor- 
dinary transformations in the latter, the extent of which 
has hardly begun to be measured. 

In this realm mind moves upon mind in most subtle 
and often astounding ways, whether for good or ill. The 
study of suggestion and hypnotism have revealed the 
power of this influence in a marked manner. With the 
potency of unconscious influence thinking people have 
long been familiar as well as with the power of conscious 
and communicated influence. But conscious influence im- 
parted without communication—alogically as McDougal 
puts it—by which one mind may evoke in another a change 
of temper, or attitude, or determination—of the extent 
of this power we are just becoming deeply aware. How, 
and under what conditions, this influence is exercised—of 
this little is known. Telepathy is yet an infant science— 
if indeed it is a science at all. And yet it looks as if, sim- 
ply by an output of good will toward another person— 
what the Christian Scientists call a “helpful thought”— 
we could be of assistance to him, even at a distance. Call 
this telepathy or thought-transference, or intercession,— 
it is certainly something to be reckoned with and used, as 
well as made a subject for psychological study. 


THE SUPREME SELF 


Once more; there is room in this realm—which we may 
now recognize as the super-conscious, rather than the sub- 
conscious—for interaction with a supreme Self. Psychol- 
ogy, as such, does not find such a Self. It is not, in fact 
within its province to know anything about such a Self. 
The existence of a supreme Person belongs to the super- 
psychological sphere of religion, interpreted intellectually 
by metaphysics or theology. Yet psychology does find 
phenomena which may well be attributed to relations with 
a supreme Self. The changes, for example, which belief 
in such a Person effects in states of mind and in conduct 
force themselves upon the attention of the psychologist. 
Hence that new and suggestive study, religious psychol- 
ogy. It is true that these phenomena are quite capable of 
explanation apart from the existence of a supreme Person, 
as Professor Leuba and Professor Irving King, for in- 
stance, incline to interpret them. But such an interpreta- 
tion cannot but leave one in much the state of mind of 
Browning’s Bishop Blougram. It is in the end more 
reasonable, as well as more conducive to the development 
of the spiritual life, to conclude that so deep-seated and 
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persistent a belief as that in a personal God, who can be 
reached in prayer, cannot be without a counterpart in 
reality, however far our conceptions of him may come 
from the truth. 


PSYCHOLOGY A HELP 


If the reality of such a Person be accepted upon the 
testimony of religious experience, or that of rational dem- 
onstration, or both, then psychology greatly aids us in 
realizing how interaction between him and ourselves can 
take place, not only in the restricted realm of conscious- 
ness but in that wider realm of the super-conscious in 
which persons act upon one another and thus also upon 
their environment. 

Prayer in the light of psychology, may thus be con- 
ceived, not as the mechanical granting of petitions by a 
deistic Ruler of the Universe, but as cooperant spiritual 
activity in a realm of immeasurable personal and even 
physical potencies. In this conception of prayer it may, 
as Bishop Brent suggests, include both suggestion and 
auto-suggestion, “though not precluding the concurrent 
use of either.” 

In this conception of prayer as cooperant—in which we 
are workers together with God—there is a sense in which 
we may say without irreverence not only that God helps 
us but that we may help him, through prayer. Prayer, 
that is, according to this conception, is a force in the spir- 
itual realm just as truly as heat or electricity are forces in 
the physical realm. It is a force which may be generated, 
so to speak, in the individual soul in alliance with God, and 
thus set in motion in the personal world an incomputable 
train of influences and effects. 

When prayer is viewed in this light it can no longer be 
said: “Prayer is of value only as it leads to action.” For 
true prayer is action,—“noble, sublime, godlike action,”— 
helpful, holy, transforming action, and by it “more things 
are wrought than this world dreams of.” 


The Modern Pharisee’s Prayer 


By Howard W. King 
- OD, I thank Thee that I am not as other Christians 


—Interchurchers,’ 


x, ak 


“Federators,” “denomina- 

tionalists,” “sectarians,” or even as some of the 
wayward brethren of my communion. I feast every day 
on the good things Thou givest me to enjoy. I give tithes 
of all I get—excepting only love and tolerance. 

Give me the grace to walk humbly with Thee, for I find 
it difficult not to be lifted up with pride because of Thy 
revelations to me. I know all that is to be known about 
Thy book, about Thy will, about Thy church. Thou Thy- 
self art, no doubt, a bit proud of me, for I am wise and 
good and perfectly orthodox. Nor does my early training, 
my reading, my environment, nor any other of the molding 
influences that produce in other men a certain mental bias, 
prevent me from knowing the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Moreover I do not belong to any denomination, for I 
have chosen to be named according to Thy teaching. 
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Grant that I may not mingle with the denominations in 
any form of cooperative work nor touch elbows with them 
in any way whatsoever, lest I become polluted by them, 
sanction their unholy ways and seem to condone sec- 
tarianism. Help me to teach these poor, ignorant, deluded 
folk the way of the Lord more perfectly. But enable me 
to do it at a distance, so that I shall not be contaminated 
by their false doctrines and unscriptural practices. 
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Gid, I thank Thee that I know exactly how Thou art 
working to bring about the unity of Christ’s followers. 
Grant that all others may see as I see and come my way 
which is Thy way, and then there will be union. Help me 
to proclaim Christian unity with all the fervor of a zealot, 
but let me be exceeding particular how I practice it, even 
in the forms that approach to it, lest I overstep the bounds 


of conventionality. Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“Selling Religion” 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As we are all in the business these days of “selling 
religion,” I conclude that we should proceed to sell it. But 
before this verbal epidemic proceeds further I would like to 
ask a few questions. Since selling assumes a price, what is 
Then 
For there are many expressions 
ot it, some good and some indifferent. If the price has not 
been determined upon may we expect each agent to fix it, or 
each congregation, or a general convention? In the event of 
a price, let us make it reasonable enough so that multitudes 
may buy; also, let us have some form of gratuity so that the 
may have a We should revise our beliefs so 
that many may take advantage of the Romish doctrine of “the 
works of Then it should be determined 
whether those who sell should have a salary or a commission 
or both. 
gion is the fashion. 

Recently, a friend of mine spoke of “selling Christ,” and 
my meek and amiable disposition nearly blew up. I under- 
stood for the first time how Job and his friends could re- 
main silent for seven days, because had I spoken a word my 
offense would have been greater than the offender’s. Judas 
and his bargain are brought to the fore, and in a beneficent 
manner. It looks as if the Sorcerer had come to 
life again. If Philip the Evangelist would attend one of the 
’ religious conventions of our time, I believe he 
would be moved to make a few remarks. 

It would be a good thing for the vendors of religion to 
turn to the Good Book now and then and find their bearings. 
\ commercialized age has blown us from our moorings. In 
the Bible it will be found that religion is “without money and 
without price.” It will also be found that grace is “the gift 
of God.” Our friends of Rome have enjoyed the blessedness 
of making merchandize of holy things, and the boon should 
be left to them. 


the price? In what quantities must religion be sold? 


whose religion is to be sold? 


poor chance. 


supererogation.” 


These are vital questions where the selling of reli- 


Simon 


“big business’ 


Protestantism is opposed to everything of 
the sort, even the misuse of words that convey felonious im- 
What purpose such a mis- 
‘selling religion’ can serve, passes understanding. 
I am perfectly aware of the intent of the phrase, but why 
indulge in language that is misleading, and only revives the 
worst eras of the Church when those who made money out 
of religion became poorer with the vast increase of goods. 
Let no man think that I am attempting to work any re- 
form, for I have lived long enough to know that when a 
commercial phrase gets into the clerical vocabulary it is likely 
to stay there “until death do us part.” This particular phrase 
reveals the common tendency of the pulpit to kowtow to the 
commercialism of the age, the same spirit in us all which has 
so long deified the business man that the preacher in many 
places is a subject of mere toleration. 


pressions in the best of causes. 


‘ 


nomer as 


I believe the minister 
should go right on and follow the unthinking to the finish, 
or, at least, until he can get to a place where it is possible 


for him to do a little thinking on his own account. We 
must continue to seek “reactions” and to “function” and to 
“sell religion” until the crack of doom, no matter how serious 
the draughts upon our patience from the monotony of end- 
less repetition. E.uts B. BARNES. 
Cleveland, O. 


Results of Preaching Not 
Always Tangible 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: If Mr. Spargo had entitled his article “The Futility of 
Preaching To Me,” I should have no criticism to offer. He 
may have attained to such intellectual greatness that the past- 
ors in his community can give him no information or assis- 
tance but he must not forget the millions who are not in his 
class. 

When a subject was to be placed before the public it has 
long been the custom to send out speakers to hold public 
meetings and to address them. The spoken word seems to 
carry more weight than the printed one and it is often far 
more interesting to listen to a speech than to read it. Delivery 
means The different shades of meaning are 
brought out best by the inflections of the voice of the one 
who originated the thoughts. The one thing I regret when 
reading ‘Carlyle and Ruskin is that I could not hear them 
deliver their lectures and it is the same when I read a good 
sermon or a good speech. Furthermore many will go to 
hear a speaker who would not read his speech if it were 
published. John the Baptist and Jesus chose this method of 
reaching the people and in the trying and perilous years of 
the early church, Christianity was spread by preaching. True 
enough, at that time there was no other method but I am 
convinced that the Christian religion could not have been 
propagated so successfully in any other way. People, who 
feel that the pastors in their community have nothing to 
offer them, can easily supply themselves with printed sermons 
that will meet their needs but I am sure that very few, who 
do not attend church, ever think of reading a sermon or the 
Bible either. The Bible even among professed Christians is 
a rather unknown book. What little Christianity the majority 
has, was probably gleaned from sermons rather than from a 
reading of the Bible itself. 

The results of preaching are not so tangible as the results 
of other work. The turning point in my life came while I 
was listening to a talk given by a Sunday School superinten- 
dent. But how are the results of this talk to be calculated? 
No human being knows what it accomplished, not even the 
man himself. God knows. That is sufficient. Among the 
most precious moments of my life I count moments spent 
listening to sermons. I have gone to church discouraged and 
depressed, a fierce, spiritual conflict raging within me and 
when the sermon came it was as though I had told the pastor 
my difficulties and he had preached just to me. That ser- 


everything. 
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mon may not have interested others but it meant everything 
to me. Upon other occasions when the sermon meant little 
to me it may have met the needs of another. 

The story is told of an old Scotch minister, who, upon be- 
ing told by the members of his congregation that only one 
member, and he a mere boy, had been added to the church 
roll in the past year, and that they no longer desired his 
services, went out into the churchyard and walked among the 
graves, wishing that his were among them. With tears in his 
eyes he walked about aimlessly when suddenly the “mere 
boy” stepped out from behind a tombstone, kissed the hand 
of the old pastor and thanked him for what he had done. This 
“mere boy” was Moffat, who later in life carried the Gospel 
to Africa. On one occasion, when he returned to England, 
he told of the great need in Africa and the heart of another 
young man was touched. This other young man was none 
other than David Livingstone. Who can calculate the value 
of the work of that old Scotch minister? 

I am confident that the preaching of the next twelve months 
will help quite a number, especially of the young people, to 
decide for a righteous life. Granted that only one be helped 
to such a decision, preaching still will have accomplished not 
only more than one farmer, but more than all the farmers 
f the whole United States. 

It is not my intention to deny that there are mediocre men 
in the ministry, but in what profession is there none? The 
ministry also has many very capable men, men of great in- 
telligence, who must also ‘be taken into consideration in an 
estimate of the profession. Few professions can compare with 
the ministry when it comes to conscientiousness and conse- 
cration. The fact that ministers are not heeded is no argu- 
ment against preaching. Ministers as a class are idealists and 
The ques- 
not heed 


idealists are seldom, if ever, heeded in their time. 


tion remains: Is the world better because it did 
them? 

Mr. Spargo says that at one time he predicted the death of 
the church and he confesses that he was wrong when he did 
this. I think and hope that some day he will feel obliged to 
make a like confession regarding his utterances on the {futi- 
lity of preaching. HERMAN EyRICH. 


State Sanitorium, Minn. 


Does Preaching Count? 
EpIToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: It is not at all strange that such an article as recently 
appeared in The Christian Century concerning the failure of 
the modern pulpit should be written. Mr. Spargo gives ex- 
pression to a very deep discontent and conviction of inade- 
quacy, in the ministry itself. There are few of us, I suspect, 
vho do not feel that the criticism is wholly justified when we 
onsider ourselves. One finds it difficult to call before his 
mind and memory more than half a dozen pulpits in America 
that have not become so stereotyped and professionalized— 

will not say commercialized—as to suggest utter common- 
placeness and almost impotence in comparison with our ideal 

f what the ‘Christian ministry has been and ought to be. 

With all of its weaknesses and limitations, however, the 
pulpit is still the throne of power, and had it not been for the 
holding up of the moral ideal by the ministry in the stimula- 
tion of morale in the army and navy, and the challenge and 
summons to self-sacrifice and patriotic duty, many of the 
voices clear and ringing as a trumpet blast, I have no doubt 
the big war for the preservation of civilization would have 
been lost. We can no more get along without the church, 
divided, distracted and frequently sinful as it is, than we can 
get along without the circumambient air. And so the pulpit 
becomes indispensable in making possible whatever nfluence 
the church may be able to exert in behalf of the world’s moral 
progress and advancement. 
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There are three or four things, it seems to me, which are 
absolutely necessary if the pulpit shall once again recover, 
in even a partial way, its old time majesty and its heroic note. 

In the first place, the preacher must recognize the ciear 
call of God to the ministry. Unless there be the consciousness 
of a divine summons to this task, however the feeling in the 
heart of the preacher may be generated, then his message will 
be academic, purely possibly entertaining, but 
with no grip of influence and power on the conscience and will 
of humanity. In a word, the pulpit will remain as it is now, 
helpful but not heroic. Unless there shall be in the deepest 
soul of the preacher a consciousness of spiritual experience 
which enables him without the shadow of a dowbt to claim 
that he is speaking for God, a veritable God’s message, the 
people will hear only as those who are listening to a pleasant 
musical instrument. The pulpit must once again, with reverent 
and bared brow, be enabled to say, “Speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth. Command, thy servant will obey.” 


intellectual, 


This conscious- 
that will set the 
preacher free from cowardice, self-exploitation and profession- 
alism. Granting the mental equipment and fitness in physical 
of this 
call, allowing for all sorts of exaggerations and mistakes in 
connection with it will enable him to speak in demonstration 
of the spirit and power. 


ness of a divine call is the only thing 


qualifications for sustained work, the consciousness 


All artificiality passes when men will 
bow once again before the voice of the Living God, if even 
through the imperfect human agency its high and commanding 
tones shall be recognized. 

Another indispensable requirement, if the pulpit shall be 
listened to with respect for its moral authority and reverence, 
for its credentials, is that the pulpit must bring an affirmative 
Our congregations do not care for our 
doubts. “If the preacher is doubtful of the temper of the Sword 
of the Spirit,”” writes one, “he will do no great execution with it. 
I do not mean by that that he can not critically examine it, 
but I do mean to say that the question of where it was forged 
and in what shop its inscription was etched and its scabbard 


message to the world. 


wrought, has little or nothing to do with the quality of its 
steel—that battle.” 

In the next place, I have the feeling that the modern pulpit 
entertain very strongly the that it is 
bringing to suffering, sinful, struggling humanity in its gospel 


must be settled in actual 


does not conviction 
that which is distinct, unique, and to be obtained from no other 
source beneath the shining sun. In other words, our 
of the 


merged with so many 


presenta- 


tion message has come to be commonplace 


that simi- 
larity of tone and thought with that Gospel which must forever 


in being 


other messages have some 


stand clothed in the solitude of its own originality. Just how 


to preserve the individuality and uniqueness and separateness 
of the Gospel message, while at the same time relating it to 
all of life and all of the affairs and concerns and interests of 
life, is no easy matter; and yet our hearers have good reason 


to say: If you can not “minister to a mind diseased” or a 


heart that is breaking, in a way that no other ministry can, 


we can not be expected to give heed with any 


earnestness of aspiration to what the preacher has to say. 


desperate 
We 
do not come to the pulpit as we go to a professor’s chair; we 
find intellectual refreshment and help from a hundred sources 
other than the pulpit. Can you, oh Preacher, say something 
that will meet the requirements of the human soul as no other 
ministry or agency can, giving to us the feeling that this 
message, so distinct, so individual, shall bring us to our heart’s 
after 
ing, in the wilderness of human experiences?” 
Let us quit heckling the church and pulpit. 


desire long wanderings, unsatisfactory and disillusion- 
We not 
going to make things better by emphasizing that they are bad, 
nor are we going to escape the average by evermore remind- 
ing ourselves that we are living there. God Almighty knows 
how to use the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty, and the ministry of today, even though “but lesser 


mortals who do but haunt the slope,” is none the less leading, 


are 
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at least, the mighty procession of progress up to the heights. 
In the meantime let ws press on with the mighty hope in our 
hearts, and hearing all along the way the challenge: 


“There’s a light about to gleam, 
There’s a fount about to stream; 
There’s a midnight blackness changing into gray. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way.” 


Louisville, Ky. E. L. POWELL. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A Whole Life for God * 


URING the last few days I have had occasion to review 
D rather carefully the lives of Lincoln and Washington. 
I lectured to university students upon “Lincoln,” try- 
ing to focus attention upon the outstanding elements of his 
life. I spoke to a crowd of men upon “Washington,” attempt- 
ing the same thing. A man’s life, taken in its entirety, is a 
wonderful thing. Parents, early environment, games, school, 
dreams, work, marriage, home, the cause, fights, misunder- 
standings, victories, death, honor—what a cycle! What comes 
of it all? Can you ask such a question when you are thinking 
of the Father of our country or when you are considering the 
Savior of our country? Have you read Thayer’s Life of 
Roosevelt? If not, a rare pleasure is before you. Here again 
you seem to gather up the whole life and “see it steadily and 
whole,” as ‘Matthew Arnold said. Two English scientists were 
walking in the evening in a garden. “Ah, well,” said one, “all 
a man can do is to make his little mark and die.” “No,” re- 
plied the other, “he can do more, he can give the world a little 
shove.” The mark will soon fade out, but if we succeed in 
giving the old world a little push forward—that is a perma- 
nent contribution. 

Today we may consider the life of Samuel steadily and 
as a whole. It was one of the few lives portrayed in the Bible 
that is almost perfect. He had a grand mother. Hannah 
dedicated him to God before he was born. He was an answer 
to prayer; a consecrated child. At the age of three he was 
taken to the temple and set apart for God's service. At stated 
intervals his mother visited him, bringing each time a new 
coat. Eli, the venerable priest, had charge of the training 
and education of Samuel. Right well did he attend to that. 
He may have failed with his own sons, but he succeeded in 
training Samuel. No one gives us any credit for paying 
attention to our own children. We go to a banquet and 
make a speech on “Bringing Up Boys” and men flock about us 
and sing our praises, but we take a night off and go home and 
play and study with the boys and no one says a word. Eli 
could look after everything except his own family. Hophni 
and Phinehas grew up to be scoundrels, while Samuel grew up 
to be a saint. 

Upon the death of Eli, Samuel came to power. He be- 
came a brave and tender leader of Israel. For a number of 
years he was judge. Ramah, his residence, became a center 
for justice, mercy and true religion. But the people wanted a 
king. Samuel therefore stepped aside as a leader and anointed 
Saul to be king. He lived to see Saul grow to power, then 
to lose his head and end in suicide. All this time Samuel kept 
his place as religious leader of the people. His noble life, his 
unquestioned faith, his walk with God, gave him religious 
power. Another man was in training to be king, David the 
shepherd boy, anointed by Samuel to be the successor of Saul. 


* Lesson for June 27, “The Noble Life ef Samuel.” ( Review.) 
Read 1 Sam. 12:1-5, 13-25. 
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David lived with Samuel at Ramah, learning from the aged 
saint the things he needed to know to rightly lead the people 
of Israel. Much that was beautiful, tender and lofty in David 
may be directly traced to the influence of Samuel, the old 
preacher and friend of God. 

At a ripe old age Samuel passed on. All Israel wept. 
Who can measure the impact of his long and worthy life? 
He has been the inspiration of thousands of lives. The spir- 
itual forces he released have been operative in the world all 
these many years. All his denials have been justified a mil- 
lion times because of the good influence he has been able 
to exert. Jesus said that he sanctified himself “for their 
sakes.” We may do the same. Self-control, self-denial be- 
come glorious when we see the results in our children, in our 
friends, in a large company of followers. It pays to live a 
good life. The impact helps society. It is great to help lift 
the world. It is the divinest thing. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


BOOKS 


A SQUARE DEAL, OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. By Owen Wister. 
It is an unfortunate thing that there is a call for such a book 
as this, which is a commendable effort on the part of a true 
American leader to aid in bringing closer together two peo- 
ples who have each suffered at the hands of the other, and 
without sense or reason. The author shows how this estrange- 
ment between England and America has been developed by 
unwise school text books and how the strained feeling has 
been still further aggravated by certain differences in tem- 
perament between the two peoples. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


MERCHANTS FROM CATHAY. By William Rose Benet. The 
long, graceful lines of this poet mark him out as not one of the 
new tribe of poets of ugliness. About eighty of his poems 
are here included, and they are all worth while. (Yale Press.) 


MISER’s MONEY. By Eden Phillpotts. This author has 
forsaken his more recent fascination for novels with an indus- 
trial background, and here returns to his straightaway roman- 
tic tales dealing with unusual personalities. (Macmillan.) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Lutherans Report Large Growth 
For the Past Year 


The “Mother Synod” of the Lutheran 
church in America recently began its 
173rd annual session in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., with several hundred clergymen and 
lay delegates in attendance. The Lu- 
theran Church Year-Book compiled by 
Rev. G. L. Kieffer, financial secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, shows 
a large growth in membership for the 
past year. The increase was 211,000, or 
nearly ten per cent. The church has 
3,652,010 baptized members and 2,- 
451,997 confirmed. The value of its 
property is $144,746,061, and the indebt- 
edness on this property is only 7,000,000. 
The Lutherans now cooperating through 
the National Lutheran Council number 
1,693,947. 


Southern Baptists Would 
Enter Russia 


The Southern Baptists believe the col- 
lapse of Bolshevism in Russia is near 
and when the debacle comes they plan 
to be ready to enter with a vigorous 
missionary propaganda. The Southern 
Baptist leaders find that the English 
Baptists have the open door in Russia, 
and although this conservative denomi- 
nation in the United States disapproves 
of the open communion and the open 
membership practices of the British Bap- 
tists, they plan to cooperate with their 
British brethren nevertheless. The 
Southern Baptists will organize at Ft. 
Worth, Texas, a training school for 
workers among the Slavs. 


More Centralization for 
Methodist Protestants 


The Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion has its membership chiefly in Mary- 
land, West Virginia, southern Ohio and 
Kentucky. The General ‘Conference of 
this communion met recently and voted 
to place its president on salary and let 
him give all of his time to the general 
interests of the denomination. The man 
chosen is Rev. 'C. H. Lewis, president of 
the West Maryland College. Mr. Lewis 
has been known as an ardent advocate 
of denominational union with the Meth- 
odists. The Methodist Protestant church 
has failed to secure its askings through 
the Interchurch World Movement and 
came near withdrawing from the move- 
ment at the recent Conference. 


Dr. Gray Being Inaugurated as 
President of Bates College 

Appropriate ceremonies are being ar- 
ranged for the inauguration of Dr. Clif- 
ton D. Gray as president of Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine, on June 23. Dr. 
Gray is a graduate of Harvard University 
and the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Chicago, at which latter institu- 
tion he received the Ph. D. degree. He 
became conspicuous in the Baptist de- 
nomination as editor of The Standard, 
a ‘Chicago publication which was recent- 
ly purchased by the denomination and 
absorbed into the new periodical, The 


Baptist. Dr. Gray brings to his college 
position the finest scholarly qualities and 
attainments, to which practical experience 
in journalism has added a valuable tem- 
pering influence. Bates College is one 
of the best institutions on the upper At- 
lantic coast, possessing a fine endow- 
ment and a vigorous student body. Dr. 
Gray’s virile leadership is expected to 
carry the college forward to greater at- 
tainments than ever. He is being wel- 
comed to his new work with great en- 
thusiasm. 


Plans for Church Union 
In India Meet Opposition 

There are many strong opponents to 
the plan for church union now being 
proposed for India, which was interpret- 
ed some time since in The Christian 
Century by Mr. Sherwood Eddy. It is 
charged by many free church missionar- 
ies that the plan is nothing other than a 
complete surrender of the free church 
ideals to the Episcopal forces. There 
is a lack of clear definition of what is 
involved in the “historic Episcopate”’ 
and the “constitutional Episcopacy” 
which is the occasion of much difference 
of opinion. 


Church Erects Memorial 
Tablet to Roosevelt 

The (‘Collegiate (Church of St. Nicholas 
in New York has recently unveiled a 
tablet in honor of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt united with this church 
in 1874. Rev. James M. Ludlow was 
pastor of the church at that time and he 
tells us with interest of the rather retir- 
ing young man who visited his study 
and told the minister of his Christian 
faith, Rev. Maicom James Macleod is 
now pastor of the church and on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the Roose- 
velt tablet he preached on the theme, 
“Our Honored Dead.” The pastor inter- 
preted the religion of Theodore Roose- 
velt in a way somewhat at variance with 
some of the popular impressions of the 
great president. 


Dr. Grant Throws Down 
Gage to the Bishops 

The consecration of Bishop Burch to 
succeed the late Bishop Greer has not 
made the task of forward-looking rec- 
tors on Manhattan Island any easier. As 
is well known, the New York churches 
of every denomination are gasping for 
breath and in many of them it is neces- 
sary to recruit a new congregation every 
two years. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant 
has been an innovator in the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension in establishing 
a Sunday evening forum at which men 
of various shades of radical opinion have 
been permitted to speak. Recently the 
diocesan convention voted that these 
forums could be conducted only with 
the consent of the bishop. Dr. Grant 
recently preached a sermon on “Will the 
Episcopal ‘Church Split in Two?” He 
asserted in this sermon that the bishops 
were continually grasping for more pow- 


er He stated a fear that “through the 
assertion of Episcopal authority, which so 
narrows and hampers the growth of the 
church, the variety of its expression and 
the energy of its active ministry, the 
more vigorous of our clergy will organ- 
ize their parishes into community 
churches, or will leave the Protestant 
Episcopal church and establish such 
churches.” There is every probability 
that his persistence in methods which 
seem to him necessary in a metropolitan 
church will bring such a conflict with 
the bishop that the church will have an- 
other Crapsey case on its hands. And in 
the mood of today, such a case would 
be an incomparably more serious affair. 


Religious Work for American 
Men in Germany 

There are still 16,000 American men 
in the army of occupation in Germany. 
A Salvation Army officer has recently 
returned from Coblenz where these men 
are stationed and reports that they are 
quite content with their present situa- 
tion. The Knights of ‘Columbus are no 
longer carrying on their work for the 
soldiers but the Salvation Army and the 
Vv. M. C. A. are still on duty. Two 
churches have been opened, one for 
Catholics and one for Protestants, in 
which the army chaplains conduct wor- 
ship and preach. The Salvation Army 
worker reports that the soldiers need 
religious aid now more than they did 
during the war. 


, 


Baptists Put on Propaganda 
for Missionaries 

The Baptist missionary leaders have 
been visiting the various schools of the 
denomination for the purpose of recruit- 
ing missionaries. These efforts have 
been successful as is seen by the report 
that there is now a list of eight hundred 
young women who are willing to go to 
the foreign field if they are called. It is 
said that the society will send out sixty- 
four women this fall of whom forty- 
nine are already under appointment. 
The funds gathered by the Baptist New 
World Movement will mean a consider- 
able enlargement of Baptist missionary 
effort and one of the great difficulties, 
that of personnel, is being overcome by 
the wise efforts of the recruiting com- 
mittee. 


General Assembly of 
Scottish Church 

The General Assembly of the Scottish 
church is a very dignified affair. It 
opened in the ancient palace of the 
Holyrood in Edinburgh with the Lord 
Commissioner’s Levee, at which the loy- 
al subjects of the realm from every part 
of Scotland were present to offer their 
allegiance to the king in the person of 
his representative, his “Right Trusty and 
Entirely Beloved Cousin, John George, 
Duke of Atholl.” The statistics of the 
denomination were full of encourage- 
ment to the Assembly. The total income 
of the past year was 642,000 pounds, 
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an increase of 60,000 pounds. The bap- 
tisms were 25,576, an increase of over 700. 
While the above income is large, it is 
to be noted that it is only about half the 
income of the United Free church of 
Scotland. The number on the commun- 
ion roll is 728,000 which is a gain of 
about 5,000. This membership is to be 
compared with that of the United Free 
church which has 528,000. Professor W. 
P. Paterson was the moderator this year 
and he spoke from the text, “Be ye filled 
with the Spirit.” The General Assembly 
was greatly concerned about the liquor 
question and took the position that the 
church should favor “No License.” It 
was reported to the Assembly that in 
1913 the drink bill of the United King- 
dom was 166,000,000 pounds while in 
1919 it was 386,000,000. This increase is 
one of the serious facts in the recovery 
of Great Britain from the burdens of the 
recent war. 


Ministers Share 
Expenses 

The Disciples ministers of the Kansas 
City area support an organization by 
which expenses once a month for all 
ministers in the Kansas City area are 
pooled and men are encouraged to come 
in from considerable distances in order 
to enjoy the meetings. This organiza- 
tion recently elected officers: Dr. Ra- 
phael H. Miller, president; Rev. J. E. 
Wolfe, vice-president; and Rev. Arlo B. 
Bristow, secretary. 


Apartment House People 
Not Church Goers 

The First United Presbyterian church 
of Denver is located in a section where 
the high grade apartment houses abound. 
\ canvass has been made recently to 
find out how many of the people in the 
apartments were regular church-goers. 
This canvass showed that only one fam- 
ily in twenty-five had any regular habits 
about attending church. The Presby- 
terian congregation is undertaking to 
arouse among these people a_ greater 
sense of community responsibility to the 
institutions of religion. 


Presbyterian Ministers May 
Use Seminary Library 

One of the greatest needs in these 
days of the high cost of living is books 
for ministers. Present-day salaries make 
the purchase of books at the new prices 
well-nigh prohibitive. McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago realizes this 
need and is opening up its facilities for 
the benefit of the ministers of the middle 
west of the Presbyterian persuasion. 
The only thing the minister has to do 
is to pay the parcel post charges, which 
are very small. This is but one of the 
many forward-looking Presbyterian 
plans for keeping ministers alert and up 
to the times. 


International Council 
Commissions 

The coming International Council of 
the Congregationalists in Boston will 
deal with such themes as Congregation- 
alism and Spiritual Ideals, ‘Congrega- 


tionalism and Its Polity, Congregation- 
alism and 


Liberty, Congregationalism 








and Theology, ‘Congregationalism and 
Education, Congregationalism and Mis- 
sions, (Congregationalism and the Social 
Order, Congregationalism and Unity, 
Congregationalism and International Re- 
lations, Congregationalism and Its 
Young People. Dr. Frank K. Sanders is 
the head of the commission on Congre- 
gationalism and Missions. It is believed 
that the commission reports will bring 
together facts never before given to the 
public and that they will be widely read 
throughout the fellowship of Congrega- 
tionalism. 


Mother of Preachers 
Passes Away 


A unique figure in the church life of 
central Illinois was Mrs. Eliza Smith, 
of First Christian church of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. She was known for her hos- 
pitality to ministerial students and she 
came to be known as a “mother of 
preachers.” Her husband was a Con- 
federate veteran of the Civil War. She 
recently passed away at the home of a 
relative in Bloomington. 


Grave Schism Among 
Bohemian Catholics 


There is reported to be a grave schism 
among the Roman Catholics of Bo- 
hemia. The war has brought its radi- 
calism to that country as well as to our 
own, and thousands of priests have been 
taking wives, believing that the Pope 
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would recognize these relationships at 
the close of the war. But the Pope is 
excommunicating the priests with fam- 
ilies instead of blessing them, unless they 
give up the families for which they have 
assumed responsibility. This means a 
wide rift in the Catholic leadership of 
the country. Whether the hand of Rome 
will be heavy enough to quell the re- 
bellion remains to be seen. 


Prominent Baptist 
Minister Has Call 

One of the leading Baptist ministers 
in (Chicago is Rev. Samuel J. Skeving- 
ton. He has been conducting a Baptist 
church successfully in the changing con- 
stituency of the north side, the Belden 
Avenue Baptist church. He has recent- 
ly received a call to a large Baptist 
church at Hollywood, Cal. This call 
came quite as a surprise to the Chicago 
minister. He has taken it under con- 
sideration and will announce his decis- 
ion in the near future. 


Canonization of 
Joan of Arc 

Thousands of Pilgrims from France 
have been in Rome recently on the 
occasion of the canonization of Joan of 
Are. This will go far toward making the 
Roman church popular in France once 
more. There are three steps in the 
making of a saint in the Roman Catholic 
church. The first is to declare the can- 


Conservatives Score in Methodist 
Conference 


The theological conservatives whose 
portion has been strengthened in every 
denomination by the war conditions, 
scored in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Des 
Moines. They were able to defeat a 
number of progressive measures and 
though fighting in the defensive, their 
position was successfully maintained. 

The debate over the paragraph in the 
discipline on the subject of amusements 
has been up at every General Conference 
in recent years. This provision requires 
the pastor to admonish Methodists for 
the first offense if they play cards, dance 
or attend theatres and circuses. On the 
second offense, the pastor is to take 
someone with him and admonish again. 
On the third offense the offending mem- 
bers are to be excommunicated. This 
provision is notoriously a dead letter in 
the church and the progressives, now 
that they have been defeated in attempt- 
ing to secure a change in the discipline, 
are asking for its literal enforcement, 
which is of course an impossibility for 
the Methodist church is not going to ex- 
communicate several million people. 

The conservatives were also to score 
in rejecting the report of the educational 
committee. One of the provisions of 
the revised plan of operation for con- 
ference study is that “only such books 
shall be prescribed as are in full and 
hearty accord with those doctrines and 
that outline of faith established in the 
constitution of the church; and that the 
Discipline with some special emphasis 





upon the articles of religion and the 
standard sermons of John Wesley, 52 
in number, shall be taught.” 


The conservatives made war upon the 
committee which prepares the Sunday 
school supplies of the church on the 
ground that they conveyed the idea of an 
educational rather than a spiritual sal- 
vation, In this attack, however, the 
conservative element was not sustained, 
although two paragraphs in the Sunday 
school report were referred back to the 
committee. In a way this seems to mark 
the passing of mourner’s bench religion 
for the new educational program which 
now operates in all of the larger evan- 
gelical denominations. 


A bitter attack was made upon Profes- 
sor Rall of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
of Evanston, Ill., who writes one of the 
manuals for study used by students in 
the conference course of study. It is a 
volume on New Testament history which 
presents a modern position but with a 
very moderate interpretation. President 
Stuart of Garrett Biblical Institute de- 
manded that Dr. Rall’s critics either pre- 
fer charges against him formally or with- 
draw their attack. And thus the matter 
stands. 


One of the most progressive actions 
of the conference was the admission of 
women to the ministry under certain lim- 
itations. They may be ordained as dea- 
con and elder but may not be admitted 
to the annual conference. They may 
marry and baptize, however. 
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didate for sainthood a “Venerable Ser- 
vant of God.” The second step is “beati- 
fication.” After beatification a section 
of the church is allowed to pray to the 
candidate for sainthood. If miracles are 
worked in answer to these prayers, the 
church will then proceed to the formal 
act of canonization. Ceremonies of this 
sort help Protestants to realize what a 
long way is to be traveled before the 
entire (Christian world may hope to be 
united. Superstition among the masses 
might be removed by education but 
superstitions practiced by the highest 
authority of the church prove a much 
graver difficulty. 


Provision Made for 
Ministers’ Sons 

Mr. Roger W. Babson has been study- 
ing the “Who’s Who” book to discover 
where the successful men come from. He 
has been doing this in order to deter- 
mine what men to accept as students at 
Babson’s Institute in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., where a two year’s course is 
given young men who aspire to be busi- 
ness executives. The ordinary charge 
for tuition in this school is two thous- 
and dollars, but it has been decided that 
ministers’ sons may be admitted by their 
payimg only the charges for board and 
room. The reason of this decision is 
that Mr. Babson has. discovered that 
ministers’ sons have the best record of 
any group for success in the business 
world. Mr. Babson is a prominent Con- 
gregational layman of New England. 


Episcopalians Interested 
In Healing 

The Protestant Episcopal church has 
become thoroughly interested in the 
work of the healer, Mr. James M. Hick- 
son who has been operating in American 
churches throughout the spring months 
but who comes from England. It is pro- 
posed to have the General Convention 
create a commission which will go into 
the whole matter of religious healing. 
No doubt the inroads made by certain 
faith cure cults has helped to stimulate 
the interest of this church. Whether the 
practice of a healing ministry by the 
church may ever be worked out without 
superstition or charlatanry is a matter of 
grave doubt. The field is there but the 
wise and spiritual workers in this field 
are lacking. 


Church Publishers Make 
Industrial Experiment 

The United Brethren publishing house 
located at Dayton, Ohio, has been sub- 
ject to some criticisms in the past by 
labor leaders in that it was an “open 
shop.” It has recently begun an experi- 
ment in self-government. It has set up 
three governing bodies. The common 
workmen by secret ballot elect a house 
of representatives. The foremen are 
grouped to constitute a senate, and a 
third body known as the cabinet consists 
of Agent, General Superintendent, Fac- 
tory Superintendent, Cashier and Sales 
Manager. Bills may originate in any one 
of these bodies affecting anything in the 
work of the house, but in order to be 
authoritative every bill must pass the 
house, the senate and the cabinet. The 


increased efficiency of the plant is di- 
vided into two equal parts and half of it 
is divided among the employees. This 
makes the Otterbein Press the most 
democratic industrial organization in the 
land and if this experiment in industrial 
democracy proves to be successful, it 
will doubtless have great influence in 
settling industrial disputes throughout 
the country. This sort of thing suggests 
once more how the church may become 
the pioneer leading to new types of 
social enterprises which when fully 
proved may be taken over by secular 
organizations. 


Methodists Secure Disciple 
Pastor as Evangelist 

The relationship of the neighboring 
churches in Mayfield, Kentucky, has 
changed much from the old days of theo- 
logical polemics as may be seen from 
recent happenings there. The Metho- 
dist church had erected a _ beautiful 
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new structure and wished to open it with 
special services lasting through the 
week. They secured Rev. J. J. ‘Castle- 
berry, the neighboring Disciple minister, 
to do the preaching. The result was a 
large gathering into all the churches. 
The adjacent Presbyterian church also 
cooperated. 


Presbyterian Reunion Is 
Nearer Realization 

One of the happiest achievements of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church in session in Philadelphia 
was the approval of a plan for the fed- 
eral union of all the religious bodies 
which have the Presbyterian system of 
church government. Not only have the 
Welsh Presbyterians been received into 
the main body but the other branches of 
the divided family are being wooed as 
well. The southern Presbyterians have 
voted favorably on the plan for federal 
reunion. By this plan both the Presby- 
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terian and the Reformed denominations 
would be represented in a General As- 
sembly while retaining for the present 
their denominational status. Should the 
entire Presbyterian family be brought to- 
gether in this way, there would be a 
resulting denomination that would be 
‘rivaled in numbers only by the united 
Methodist church that is now in the 
process Of formation. There are more 
denominations than ever before, but the 


main body of the population tends 
strongly toward concentration in a few 
large ofganizations. 


Ill Fate of French 
Protestant Churches 

The property loss and the loss of per- 
sonnel of the French Protestant church- 
es Owing to the war makes a total that 
is gravely impressive. The property loss 
runs to several millions of dollars and 
without outside help, this cannot be 
made good for a long time. Twenty-five 
of their ministers, twenty-five of their 
students for the ministry, and forty 
thousand of their members were killed 
in the war The temper of the French 
people is quite favorable to Protestant- 
ism as it is felt that the Pope was pro- 


German during the recent war. There 
are 800,000 Protestants in France and it 
is estimated that over twenty millions 
of the people of this unhappy land are 
without religious faith. It is hoped that 
still further aid may be _ given these 
churches by America. 


Forty Japanese Theological 
Students in Chicago 

Chicago has more theological stud- 
dents in its circle of seminaries than any 
other city in the United States. In this 
student group are forty Japanese: These 
maintain an organization and carry on a 
Japanese church, headed up by a minis- 
terial student of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute of Evanston. These students work 
among their countrymen in Chicago who 
are not ‘Christians. The forty theologi- 
cal students are mostly looking forward 
to work in their native land. Many of 
them are students at the University of 
Chicago. 


Methodists Elect 

Bishops 

The chief interest in the Quadrennial 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church was in the election of fourteen 
new bishops. Dr. J. L. 
elected on the first ballot and Dr. Fred 








Birney was 


B. Fisher on the second ballot. The 
others are Dr. E. L. Waldorf, Cleve- 
land; Dr. Charles E. Locke, Los Ange- 
les; Dr. Ernest G. Richardson, Brook- 
lyn; Dr. Charles W. Burns, Minneapo- 
lis; Dr. Edgar Blake, Chicago; Rev. 
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Rev. George 
Philadelphia; Dr. F. T. 
Keeney, Syracuse, New York; Rev. H. 


Copenhagen; 
H. Beckley, 


Lester Smith, Detroit; and Dr. C. L. 


Mead, Denver. Dr. Robert E. Jones, 
editor of The Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, New Orleans, and Rev. M. 


W. Clair, Baltimore, were elected negro 
bishops. 


his people. 







worthy parable of the oriental ‘Christian 
was with regard to a certain king who 
was disgusted with the slothfulness of 
He placed a huge and heavy 
looking stone in the middle of one of 
the most used roads and waited to see 
who would undertake to remove it. 
crowds went to either side of the stone 
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Modern Maker 
of Parables 

If the American minister were expect- 
ed to invent parables enough to fill the 
sermon hour, he would be somewhat put 
to it for materials. These parables flow 
easily from the lips of Sadhu Sundar 
Singhi, the Hindu Christian who is in 
Engiand and who expects to come to 
America shortly. He appeared recently 
before the annual meeting of the London 
Missionary Society, of which Dr. A. E. 
Garvie is president and spoke to the 
great delight of all present. A note- 
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If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 


“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third 


The following analyses, 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative s stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


(5 ff. of.) 


(prepared with | ff. os. of eyrup) 


man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga, U.S. A. 
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and left it in its place. Then the king 
went out and lifted the stone himself, 
which proved to be hollow in the mid- 
die and not at all as difficult to handle 
as it appeared. Beneath the stone was 
a pile of gold coins. The parable was 
applied to the slothfulness of the modern 
church. It is the habit of this oriental 
preacher thus to reinforce by parable 
every point in his addresses. 


Federated School 
of Missions 

Eight denominations work in happy 
fellowship in a federated school of mis- 
sions which assembles on Mount Her- 
mon, Cal., each summer. The sessions 
of the school this year will be held July 
5-12. Both the foreign and the home 
missions study text-books for the com- 
ing year are given thorough study in 
preparing leaders for missions study 
classes for California for the coming 
year. 


Chautauqua 
Assembly 

The parent Chautauqua Assembly is 
an organization of deep religious spirit. 
Its programs are arranged from year to 
year, not for mere purposes of enter- 
tainment but for religious instruction and 
uplift. The sessions this year will run 
through July and August. There will 
be symposia on the following themes: 
“Educational Problems of Today,” “In- 
dustrial Problems of America,” “After- 
math of the War in Europe,” ‘Women’s 
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Activities in the New Era,” and 
“Americanism.” Some great names are 
to be found on the program, significant 
leaders of the religious thinking of the 
country. Among these are President 
Lynn H. Hough, Dr. Frederick F. Shan- 
non, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, Bishop 
Herbert Welch and Dr. Shailer Math- 
ews. It is to be regretted that many as- 
semblies calling themselves by the name 
of ‘Chautauqua do not maintain the high 
level of religious idealism which is still 
to be found in the New York institution. 











New Theological Publication 
Launched in England 


There will be launched in England 
shortly a new theological journal which 
will be called Theology; a Monthly 
Journal of Historic Christianity. It is 
the plan to give this journal the quality 
of The Nineteenth Century or of The 
Contemporary Review. Its articles will 
not be limited to the Anglican church 
nor to trained theologians but lay 
scholars in allied fields will be invited to 
contribute. 
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But the Amendment must be enforced. Education secured it. 
Turn on the light. 


was only a war measure. 


Help Us To Do This Work. 


The Board of Temperance and Social Welfare Requests the Churches to 
Make Sunday, July 4th a Day for the Consideration of 
Our Duty to Our Government 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL said recently: “The churches must not expect government 
to enforce the moral law.” 


The Wets say: “The Protestant Church secured the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


Point to the empty jails and workhouses. 
Look at the decreasing criminal docket. 
See the happy wives and children. 
Thank God for a Prohibition Nation. 


But remember, there are 17,000,000 foreign-born within our gates who feel that Prohibition 
It is our duty to secure their appreciation for the Eighteenth 


Your Board is putting the truth about the rise of Prohibition, and the truth concerning its bene- 
fits, in simple lessons, into the papers printed in foreign languages. Jesus said, “Go Teach.” 
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RENEW YOUR OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


You can renew your own sub- 
scription free for one year by 
securing two new subscribers 
for one year each. 


Or possibly you would like to 
pay for two new subscriptions 
for friends for a year—if so we 
will renew your own free. 


$6.00 is all you will have to 
send, which includes your own 
renewal and full payment for 
the two new subscriptions. 


And in this way help to place 
The Christian Century 


in new homes 











Every man, woman and child holds the y of 
physical perfection; it rests with each of us to ee Bs } 
it by onal understanding and effort.—From the 
Author’s Preface. 


Man's Supreme 
Inheritance 


By F. Matthias Alexander 
With an introductory word by Professor John Dewey. 





ESTIMATES OF THE BOOK. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett: “Mr. Alexander has 
given us a work of rare and original 
value. His philosophy unveils a deliv- 
erance from the untutored and unintelli- 
gent sub-consciousness in which we are 
all more or less enslaved, and he opens 
out the prospect of an enlightened sub- 
consciousness, through the ministry of 
conscious guidance and control. 


The Dial: “To the fellowship of Wagner, 
Tolstoy and Carpenter may be added F. 
Matthias Alexander. To the diversities 
of preacher, pietist and prophet may be 
added that of scientist. But where his 
predecessors see a cure for civilization in 
an abandonment of it, Mr. Alexander sees 
the cure in a growing control of the 
human organism at work in it.” 


Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
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1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Things Eternal 


By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

The Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, 
Representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference. 


HE success of this work (more than 50,000 copies have 

been sold within two months) has been phenomenal, due 

in large part to the tremendous interest of the world at 
large in the famous Treaty and in part to the author’s invalu- 
able practical experience in the British Civil Service, first in 
the Indian Office and later in the Treasury and duri his 
service in the war when he was in charge of the British 
cial relations with the Allied Powers. He also acco eae 
Lord Reading to Washington as financial adviser in 1917, and 
was the chief representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference, as well as a member of the Supreme Eco. 
nomic Council of the Allied and Associated Powers. In his 
book he reveals the actua] workings of the Council of Four 
and ruthlessly analyses the failure of the Treaty on economic 
grounds. He discusses the disastrous consequences likely to 
follow the carrying out of the Treaty and suggests 
tive solutions for the carrying out of some of the great prob. 
lems of peace. 


Price $2.50, plus 7 te 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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If you enjoy the “Safed” column in this 
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